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The friend and former teacher of hundreds of successful ca 
writers, including big name story writers, literary novel- 
ists (two literary novels done in collaboration will be | . 
out next month), and three leading national magazine Ws 
editors it 
Two years Fiction Editor of COLLIER’S. Instructor for 
of the largest and most successful fiction writing classes wo 
in the United States, conducted at New York University. in 
Author of “Narrative Technique,’ for fifteen years the din 
standard work in the field. Harcourt, Brace & Co. is go 
releasing his “Writing As A Career’ this April, a book Mz 
addressed to the specific problem of the qualifications a 
for literary success. " 
Author of articles and short stories in SATEVEPOST, Gec 
SCRIBNER’S (watch for Mr. Uzzell’s article on the : 
Love Pulps in a forthcoming issue), COLLIER’S, Jan 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, SATURDAY RE- ) — 
VIEW OF LITERATURE, etc. 
. Edv 
In every human field, one man dominates. Don't shop a 
for bargains in literary help. Send for Mr. Uzzell’s pric 
popular pamphlets, HOW I WORK WITH WRITERS - 
and LITERARY SERVICES. They are free for the Arth 
asking. Request a copy of THE BLUE PENCIL, Mr. a. 
Uzzell’s personal bi-monthly message to writers not rag 
yet famous 
>a 
TO 
PL 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL « 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY _ 
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The Forum 


I’ve been wanting to write you concerning the 
article, “This is How I Got There,” by Betty 
Wallace. Of course, she is to be praised that she 
could jump right into an income of $659.30 her 
first year of writing, and that her earnings mounted 
each year. 

“T do nothing else,” she says. “When I found 
one maid wasn’t enough for seven rooms, a 
husband and two small babies, I hired another 
maid and wrote her salary down to necessary 
business expense, which it is. When I found I 
couldn’t write at home, I got myself an office.” 

I’m only too glad that a fellow scribbler can 
afford those luxuries. But I, for one, cannot, 
My husband makes a good salary—more than the 
average man these days. But I could not stretch 
it to include two maids and an office. 

Now I, too, have a seven room house. I have 
four children. I have to do most of my own 
work. I have lunch to get for three of our six 
in the family. I have to do some of my laundry 
and all of the ironing. Besides getting a big 
dinner each evening. Along with my work I must 
go shopping. BUT I manage also to write! 






of the morning. 

Of course, I am not, as yet, an arrived writer 
but I feel I shall some day occupy that most en- 
viable position. IF hard work and stick-to-it- 
iveness counts, then I know I shall one day 
arrive ! 

I have sold several small stories and have had 
any number of encouraging letters from various 
editors. And as we all know—this means almost 
as much as an acceptance. For a busy editor will 
not take valuable time to write personal letters to 
aspiring writers unless that writer does show 
promise. 

Good luck to the Dicest and all the gang. 
Mary Vivian Kang, 

528 28th Street, 

Oakland, Calif. 





Sir: 

I am mailing you under separate cover The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. It contains the first story I ever 
wrote. The editors made quite a bit of this 
story with my picture, a writeup of me and 
special illustrations. I am not asking you to 
consider this a great story, it is my start, and 
some time I’ll send you a best seller of mine, for 
I’m going to write one. 

This sale of Whither Thou Goest was made 
through a letter in Wrirer’s Dicest from Mr. 
Eugene Butler of the Progressive Farmer of 








Many times I have written until the small hours Dallas. He wanted short stories, he said. I 
Recommendations Examination 

Show what others think—and have found true: Shows that YOU can do the same—and costs 
George Bernard Shaw says of Plot Genie: nothing. 


“Excellent.” 


James McGregor Beatty says: 
“IT am amazed at Genie’s ability to produce 
such unlimited numbers of dramatic situations.” 
He’s a Successful AUTHOR. 
Edward Warren says: 
“Sold my first Story in December. Hold the 
price up. It would be terrible if all beginners 


got hold of Plot Genie.” 
He’s an AMATEUR. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman says: 

“Plot Genie will keep the author off the 
beaten path of Plot invention . . . and stimulate 
him to angles he’d never think of himself.” 

He’s an EDITOR. 


He’s a MASTER. 


There are no tricks with Plot Genie. As your 
Thesaurus is a compendium of synonyms and 
antonyms, so Plot Genie is an exhaustive com- 
pendium of Plots. It is practical. Nothing 
magic about it except the way it stimulates the 
imagination. 

Plot Genie is the Writer’s right-hand source- 
book—the Beginner’s beacon to “Acceptance” 
checks. 

Editors everlastingly demand NEW Plots. That means: 


NEW Characters; NOVEL Situations; MODERN Mo- 
tives; UNIQUE Viewpoints; TODAY’S conflict—with 
Men and Women in Romance—Adventure—Love—Ethics 


—Morals—Fear and Hate. 


PLOT GENIE 


BRINGS YOU ALL OF THIS — AND MORE 


YOU WANT TO WRITE SALABLE FICTION 
TODAY, More Than Ever Before, PLOT Is What SELLS THE STORY 


PLOT is the accomplished fictioneer’s constant obstacle. 


It’s the Amateur’s toughest predicament. 


THIS from a letter received while this “ad” was being 


written : 


“... after 12 years of study of Plot in writing, I didn’t 
learn as much as I did from one reading of how to use 
Signed: M. G. Dearth, Brownsville, Pa. 


the GENIE.” 





$2.00 the Vol. 18. No. 4. as secon 


That way lies the road to IMPORTANT MONEY 


Writer’s Digést, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Mon 
year. Vol Entered 6 ches hgh 2 ieal, ie the Pan Ola,’ Cinchaneel 





The Gagnon Company, Inc., 
6331 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, California. 


(J Send me, without any obligation on m 4 
information about how PLOT GENIE’ can 
help me write SALABLE STORIES. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“I am glad to tell you that I sold an 
article. Before enrolling I was skepti- 
cal of N. I. A. training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting. I am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your claim 
that N. I. A. is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. N. I, A. renders 
a real service by giving thorough sin- 
cere and expert criticism.”” — E. L. 
Mendenhall, 253 Linden Street, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 


“How do I get my Start 


as a Writer?” 
sousceseens FTE RE’S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.”” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 


old writers. 
Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct the 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. ; 
O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 

per copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk 
Method 1s today anges men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you 
to read this author and that author or to study his style. 
We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The N. s 
aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural 
styee. You work in your own home, on your own time. 

ach week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, 30 to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
feel”? of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 

e Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
_Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
, Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, March. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call.) 7C568 





sent him one. He returned it, saying he ‘liked 
my style and the story but that it was not the 
type he needed. Then I sent him Whither Thou 
Goest (it was called White Lilacs, Drooping 
then). In two weeks I had a letter from him 
that he was holding it for further consideration. 
Eight weeks later I got the story back. The 
editor wanted it cut. I did it, grieving over 
every word taken out because I had worked over 
them so hard. I sent the story back and then 
I got the check. 

It’s in this month’s issue. 

I also sold a serial to Christian Advocate 
through a tip from WriTER’s Dicest. It should 
be out any week now. 

Rosauinp ELLiortt, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Attached herewith is a full-page ad from the 
New York Journal, on my “Candleflame,” the run- 
ner-up of the Dodd Mead-Pictorial Review contest. 


Mr. Dodd’s criticism of the book and his state- 
ments as to why it did not win the prize, boiled 
down to: “If the rest of your book were equal to 
the first fifty pages, you would have received the 
prize without any question.” 

The first fifty pages of my manuscript were the 
part of the story laid in a tiny town in northern 
Vermont—and based, in fact, upon the very place 
where I spent seven years of my childhood. Now 
it happens that I left there when I was fourteen— 
and my heroine left it when she was ready for 
college. And what Mr. Dodd had to say about 
that was, “Will you write another novel, and 
keep it in Vermont?” Strangely, for no reason 
that I myself can quite explain,—as long as I 
was writing about Vermont, my pen evidently 
flowed with some quality—When I changed locale, 
my style immediately became ordinary. 

That is what Mr. Dodd meant. It was half one 
thing, half another. Half a “literary” novel,—half 
a “popular” one. That fault did not spoil it for 
magazine purposes. Pictorial Review called me on 
the phone, six months later, when I had put it 
aside, determined to just forget it for a while 
before making it completely over,—and asked me 
if I could get it to them by special messenger. 
They had not been able to forget it! I give you 
one guess who was the special messenger. (I was 
only afraid I would be struck by lightning before 
I could get there!) 

Mr. Mayes’ proposal was that I write the ending 
over completely, in popular “happy ending” fash- 
ion—and let them cut it to the desired length for 
their purposes. I had just two weeks to evolve 
the new ending—and I did it in four days. 

Then came the question of whether, and in 
what form, I could interest a book publisher. I 
soon found that the fact of its having appeared 
“complete in one issue,” instead of in serial form, 
was against it. Then there was the matter of the 
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All 


Over the 


Starting in New York we distribute special delivery checks to NANCY 
BARNES and CONSTANCE FOSTER for slick paper sales, to 
GEORGE McDONALD and WILLIAM BOGART for pulp stories, 
and pass on across the river for the charming love story writer, 
BARBARA LEIGH ... By fast train then, to Westchester with swag 
for the star detective story writer and novelist, ROGER TORREY ; 
on up the sound into Connecticut where we leave a fat check for the 
prominent costume novelist, VICTOR ROUSSEAU—and farther up 
into Rhode Island with payment for HUGH CAVE’S last two stories . 
Westward into Pennsylvania with orchid money for Love Story’s cover 
name, MARGARET LITTELL. Then we take to the air mail to 
go into quiet Fremont, Ohio, with a good check for CYRIL 
PLUNKETT ... Northwards over the snow into Minnesota, and 
money for CARL JACOBI and R. S. LERCH, and over the border 
into Canada with a check for ARTHUR PHILLIPS ... Parachuting 
down into Colorado with mazuma for article writer FARNSWORTH 
CROWDER, then over the Rockies into Spokane with more of the 
same for romance author LETA ZOE ADAMS .. . Landing in Oregon 
for KENNETH SINCLAIR, and a hop southward to the ranch of 
JACK STERRETT ... And while in California leaving fulsome 
checks for JIMMIE OLSON, who put the story in western story, for 
that demon detective story specialist, DALE CLARK, for ALLAN 
MARTIN and others ... Then for a flight over the desert into New 
Mexico where WINCHCOMBE-TAYLOR collects for his last yarn, 
down into Texas panhandle where JUNE BROADHURST dittos, and 
on into lovely New Orleans with a healthy check to bait WYATT 
BLASSINGAME to produce another novelette for his clamoring 
public ... Hp into Missouri and Ohio now with book royalties for 
SHIRLEY SEIFERT and ADELAIDE HUMPHRIES—and we do 
our financial stuff in Indiana, Iowa, Illinois and out where the tall corn 
grows for authors AVIN JOHNSTON, VICTOR RANKIN, J. J. 
des ORMEAUX, DOROTHY DOW and others . . . Kentucky and 
Georgia too, for EDWIN SLOAT and WALKER COMBS, Jr.—and 
at long last up the Atlantic coast to Baltimore for MALLORY DUFUR 

. Home again—only to load the mail bag once more for another 
golden journey . 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, Illustrated, 
and All-Fiction Magazines 


Ten East 43rd Street New York City 





~ Blassingame 


Checks 
Speed 


Nation 


You Beginning 
Writers! 


Why don’t you let me send 
you checks? My checks for 
“First” sales go by the same 
air mails with my checks for 
professionals. If you want to 
get checks for your stories, 
your articles and books, work 
with me. MY SALES FOR 
BEGINNING AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WRITERS AVER- 
AGE 500,000 WORDS OF 
COPY PER MONTH! 


Send Me A Secript!! 


And let’s find out why you 
aren’t getting regular and 
healthy checks from the edi- 
tors. There may be ‘nothing 
wrong with your writing and 
you need only skilled direction 
to your best markets and a 
good salesman. 


Perhaps your technique and 
knowledge of editorial re- 
quirements aren’t up to the 
minute. But whatever it is, 
whether you aren’t selling, or 
whether you aren’t getting 
enough money for your copy 
—I can help you! 


CRITICISM FEES: 


To 2000 words........ $3.00 
2000—5000 ........... 5.00 


$1.00 per thousand thereafter 
to 10,000. Special fees on 
novels and novelettes.) 


COLLABORATION FEES: 


Six weeks .......... $40.00 
Three months ....... 75.00 
eee 150.00 


(Payment plans if desired) 


FREE with each first criticism, 
mailed upon saenest and a 
3c, ~~ my popular 


STORY FUNDAMENTALS. It It 
will help YOU to sales! 
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WrITER’s Dicest 





THE STORY'S THE THING 


by Agnes Parsons 


iio Critic, Instructor in Short Story, Screen, 
Radio Writing) 


Postpaid $3.50 


Reader-Audience Interest ...............-- $0.75 
Story Building Guides..................... 0.25 
NEON S TOUNUNNIGTD .occiccccsiwecvcscceses 0.10 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


623 Warner Bros. Theatre Bidg. 
411 W. 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 








The Book That Writers Have Asked 
Me to Write 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 


You'll sell your first confessional as soon as 
you have read this book! 
Copies direct from 


ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 


Crompond, N. Y. ; 
Author of confession stories in all the major 
confession magazines. 











New Information About 


MAKING 
MANUSCRIPTS 
SALABLE 


Write: Comfort Press. Inc.. 107 N. 8th. St. Louls. Mo. 











College Graduate. Typing. 30c 
1000 words for copying, 40c with 
corrections. '/>c line for poetry. 
Prompt. Guaranteed. 

MINNIE L. BATES, Fayetteville, N. ¥. 


WRITERS — GET THIS AID 


Beautiful Uniform manuscripts with MARG- 
O-GRAPH. Gives you constant line count on 
ng sheet. Will pay, you profit by time saved 

t story. Delighted users say no writer 
should try to work without MARG-O-GRAPH. 
Year’s supply sal or in U. S. for $1. 
Don’t day. 1 today. Your money 
back if not dcichied with this time saving 
utility. 


McDOWELL SUPPLIES 


4024 Sonoma Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 
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two endings—neither of which I really liked my- 
self, by now. So I took another month off and 
wrote a third ending. I noticed that Penn Pub- 
lishing Company had brought out another book 
which had first appeared in “complete” form in 
Pictorial Review—one by Louise Platt Houck. So 
I sent them mine. Four days later I had a note 
from their chief editor asking me to meet him in 
New York. Again, there were a few changes to 
be made. Penn, as a conservative house, objected 
to two of the more startling episodes in the be- 
ginning of the book, and these must be modified. 
I thought I could do this without altering dra- 
matic values, and I did it. 

It is naturally a source of satisfaction to me 
that the book is now appearing complete, with 
all the Vermont chapters that so nearly won me 
the prize; and also with the ending which I feel 
to be the right solution of the story of Christabel 
Driggs. 

How did I begin? Just like all other beginners. 
I sent that prize College-class product, and the 
Esther epic, out to every one of the Quality group. 
And others like them. They all came back. 
Notes, sometimes, but they came back. 

One day in Brentano’s I picked up a copy of 
Writer’s Dicest. Since then, I have never been 
without it. The immediate results of my study 
of it were, briefly, that I walked up to a newstand 
one day (having made sure no friends were in 
sight) and asked if there was a magazine by the 
name of All-Story. Receiving it, I blushed—held 
the cover against my dress, and hurried home. 
Some of the writing in it made me squirm—but 
those stories had something! I set out to find 
out what it was. 

My first stories to this market were rejected, 
one of them with a note signed “A. F.” Miss 
Fairgrieve worked with me, and later after I 
learned what she taught me, bought some of my 
work. Some day she ought to give the college 
professors a break, and write a text book for them 
to study. 

RutH Tracy MILiarp, 
154 California Avenue, 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 

The Dicest hopes to publish soon an article 
by Miss Millard on what’s wrong with story 
writing classes in college.—Ed. 





Sir: 

The Country Press, which publishes Daring 
Detective, Startling Detective Adventures, Dy- 
namic Detective, and True Police Cases, an- 
nounces a broadening of its editorial policy which 
makes this organization the most receptive in the 
fact detective field. 

Heretofore the four Country Press magazines, 
located at 1501 Broadway, New York City, have 
confined their contents almost exclusively to solved 
murder stories. Hereafter the editors will wel- 
come any crime story of sufficient interest and 
drama, regardless of whether or not it involves a 
murder. While the emphasis will continue to be 
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placed on murder cases, the new policy will em- 
brace such stories as exceptional counterfeit plots, 
swindles, bank holdups, career stories of outstand- 
ing police officers—in short, any major crime 
story that can be built into a readable, thrill- 
packed story. All cases, of whatever kind, must 
be solved. 


In addition, Country Press has decided to award 
a bonus of from $10 to $25 for exceptional stories. 
This will be paid over and above the regular 
word rate which varies from 14% to 2 cents. The 
usual Country Press service of check or rejection 
in ten days will, of course, be continued. 


All stories must be accompanied by photographs. 
Three dollars will be paid to the author for every 
photograph used. 


The constant demand for stories, together with 
the liberal rates and the prompt payment, makes 
Country Press a very lucrative market. The edi- 
tors are more than willing to work with newcomers, 
give them tips on possible story sources, guide 
them in the handling of their material, and in 
other ways prove helpful whenever possible. To 
avoid duplication and to save needless work, it 
is advisable to query the editor before submitting 
a story. Query blanks will be furnished im- 
mediately on request. 


Rate Daicu, Managing Editor. 





SIR: 

THE IRREPRESSIBLE OREN ARNOLD’S OUTBURST 
ON PAGE FOUR, “DIGEST,” FEBRUARY, LACERATED 
WHAT I LIKE TO CALL MY HONEST SOUL, HIS 
FIGURES, HOWEVER, ARE SLIGHTLY ON THE DISTAFF 
SIDE. IN FOUR YEARS HE HAS SUBMITTED 51 
STORIES, OF WHICH THIRTEEN SAW THE LIGHT 
OF PRINT, AND FOR THOSE HE WAS PAID $273.80 
WHICH, ON A CHARITABLE AVERAGE OF 1700 
WORDS TO THE STORY, IS IN EXCESS OF A CENT 
A WORD. 


I CAN TALK TO MY BUSINESS OFFICE ANY HOUR 
OF THE DAY ABOUT ANYTHING I CHOOSE, AND I 
CAN EVEN TELL A PURPLE STORY TO THE AUDITOR 
WITHOUT BEING TOLD NOT TO. THAT DEPARTMENT 
HAS NEVER SET A LIMIT ON WHAT I SHOULD PAY, 
SO IN SOME CASES I HAVE PAID AS HIGH as $100 
FOR SOMETHING I NEEDED. 


I NEVER DID THAT WITH ARNOLD, HOWEVER, 
WHO ALWAYS WRITES WHAT I CALL CLEAN, WELL- 
PREPARED “TIME” COPY. MY FAIRNESS TO AUTHORS 
HAS NEVER BEEN CHALLENGED BEFORE, BUT MY 
POINT IS THIS AND I TRIED TO MAKE IT CLEAR 
IN THE ARTICLE I WROTE FOR YOU: EVERY MARKET 
HAS ITS SPACE AND DEMAND LIMITATIONS AND THE 
AVERAGE STORY I BUY CAN BE WRITTEN IN ONE 
DAY. 


ANY TIME OREN ARNOLD CAN GUARANTEE ME 
SIX DAYS A WEEK AT $21 A DAY, I WILL TRADE 
HIM JOBS SIGHT UNSEEN AND THROW MY YACHT 
IN TO BOOT. 
BOB WHITE, 
THE LOS ANGELES TIMES. 








SIX COURSES 
FREE 


WE NEED MORE AUTHORS! Mar- 
kets are wide open—editors and publishers 
are clamoring for material! On the day 
this copy was written we received calls 
for a distinctive non-fiction book, a detec- 
tive book-length, a pulp love novelette, a 
smooth-paper mystery, a smooth-paper 
love story, a sport yarn, and a story 
property to be used as a scenario. 


We MUST have more authors in order to take 
care of these growing demands. 


We have decided upon a contest as the best 
method of securing the talent we need. All 
material submitted to us during February and 
March will be judged, and the six most prom- 
ising writers will be chosen. 


For a period of three months each of these six 
will receive — FREE — an intensive, personal 
collaboration course under the supervision of 
D. Flynt Stiles, director of our agency, former 
editor, and author of scores of stories and 
articles. 


There will be no restriction of any kind upon 
manuscripts submitted to the contest; an 
author may submit as many scripts of any type 
as he wishes: articles, shorts, short stories, nov- 
elettes, book-lengths will be welcome. 


All manuscripts MUST be submitted to us 
under our regular conditions for marketing and 
criticism, terms of which are quoted below. 
The contest will be open to all writers who 
have not made more than five sales during the 
past year. Manuscripts will be reported upon 
in the order received, and the six winners will 
be notified as soon as possible after the close 
of the contest. 


This contest offers six writers an opportunity 
to start a successful literary career. Send us 
your best manuscript today! 
Rates for marketing and criticism: $1.00 
for manuscripts up to 2000 words, 50 cents 
er thousand thereafter. Novelettes and 
ots 20-30,000 words, $10.00; 30-40,000 
words, $15.00; 40,000 words and above, 

.00. Plays, $10.00. Radio scripts, $1.00, 
5-minute program. Poems, 50 cents each. 
INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Expert 
market knowledge; staff composed of former 
editors of national publications ; rapid reports ; 
resubmissions free; fees refunded in case of 
sales; editorial rewriting upon worth-while 

material upon a percentage basis. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING 
SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
—=== 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar and punctuation, 
if desired. Scripts mailed fiat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry 1c per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 


THE VERB FINDER 


Will inject into your style the vigor which sells manuscripts. 
By a patented method it places Vie y owerful verbs at 
our fingertips, instantly. Th NDER is a bril- 
iant, new invention in word Ww pb ak you the verb 
you need for every noun you use. Vivid writing makes quick 
sales—vivid verbs make vivid writing. Carlyle, in picturing 
the French Revolution, used three biting verbs to 

every adjective. 530 pages—6”x9”—clothbound.... e 


Postpaid 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. 8, EMAUS, PA. 

















Sir: 

Will you please announce a new program I am 
handling on KVOO, Tulsa, 1140 kilocycles, each 
Thursday, at 10:00 p. m., Central Time. Called 
“Writers and Readers,” it is a forum of ideas, 
comment, announcements, news, gossip concerning 
the pulp and slick worlds. Letters and comment 
from listeners are especially welcome. Ordinarily 
KVOO can be heard anywhere in the U. S. and 
Canada. Should a time change be necessary, a 
card of inquiry to the station will bring the new 
time to any interested party. 

My general purpose is to promote magazines, 
editors and writers so that all in the trade will 
benefit. I have sold twenty-two short stories to 
the pulps and Post Scripts to the Post. 


Bos De Haven, Sports Announcer, 
Kvoo, Tulsa, Okla. 





Sir: 

I notice in January WriTER’s, Mage Hembel 
of Wisconsin, wants to hear from “authors who 
didn’t sell forty stories their first year.” Say, 
was he trying to be funny? I haven’t sold many 
more in twenty years. And every time I get a 
Writer’s Dicest I bust my sox getting to the 
news-stands and library to read everything that’s 
mentioned. I’ve made twenty charts after Elmer 
Ransom and can quote lines and lines from Jack 
Woodford and all I sell is fillers, juveniles, and 
short articles. 

Once I wanted a buttonhole in a coat. I 
phoned a dressmaker. She directed me to a 
Night School that taught tailoring, near my 
house. Having little to do, I went, not knowing 
the school was under government supervision, and 
intended only for those employed in that line of 
work, and already overcrowded. I walked in and 
took my seat. 

Finale—I carried off all the honors, sat at 
the head of the banquet table and, oh yes, the 
buttonhole? No, I never made it. But, I took 
my carefully kept note book and wrote articles 
telling other people how to do such things, and 





WHEN YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS »> 


SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, serials— 
we sell them or tell you 





ON BEST-SELLER LISTS! 


Authors who availed themselves of our marketing and editorial facilities were fortunate in having 
their manuscripts published in prominent magazines of national circulation, in significant periodicals, 
in newspapers, as books; and at least one book achieved a place on best-seller lists! 


That’s only part of our record in 1937! If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you 
need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s go to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 
Get highly vesrmmmantn’, | editorially ——— market assistance, 
criticism, and revision blicat: 
scripts. The fee is A. 7 low. 
WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or return 
this ad for our detailed circular. We know we can help you start selling! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
why! 55 WEST 42nd STREET 


ion of your manu- 








NEW YORK CITY 
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sold more than fifty. (Now was that sumpin?) 

A few weeks ago I was in the library and a 
friend said to me: “Read that! And if you 
don’t sit down and beat it, I’ll take four inches 
of hide off your back !” 

The article was, “Jt Was Fun While It Lasted,” 
by Boyce House, in Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 
16, 1937. I knew all about it. Don’t see why 
I didn’t write it myself. (Did you ever say that 
too?) If there is anything I know about it's 
life in the Oil Fields, plus Town-borning and 
Ranches. I could not see myself, why Satevepost 
wouldn’t be just as interested in The Birth of 
Goldsmith, as it was in The Funeral of Ranger? 
So, I wrote “The Birth of Goldsmith.” 

My husband borns towns. (He’s a Townsite 
Man.) His latest infant is six months old, has 
over two thousand people, two theaters, air-cooled, 
cushion-seated, with seating capacity of 1,200. 
Goldsmith is a city without a tree, flower or grave. 

It’s a lot of fun borning towns! The people 
that come! (Of course I always go ‘long and 
live in the first cabin.) Oh you could write 
books and books about them! There’s the pathetic 
or human interest, the humorous: (It was really 
funny the day the privies all turned up-side- 
down !) 

The first wedding, well do you know I thought 
Satevepost would like to hear about it? So I 
wrote four thousand words, (I could have written 
forty.) But they would have NONE of it! 

Now WHO would? I'd like to know? It’s 
darn good stuff! The kind I like to write. 

Thanks for a lot of good from WriITER’s 
Dicest, and to all “yous Guys and yous Gals” 
in it. I feel as though I knew a lot of you 
personally. 

HERMOLION E. PERKINs, 
1230 Seventh Avenue, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





Sir: 

My lot was cast with the other literary hacks 
comparatively late in life. 

Since that memorable morning when I first 
perceived the classic phrase, “the editor regrets,” 
there have been many additions to my bizarre 
collection. 

The most revolting Rejection Slip emanates 
from Street & Smith, the prolific publishing com- 
pany that produces tke pulps wholesale. It is 
not enough to commit literary dung, creating a 
dashing moron with two powerful six-shooters 
and a western drawl, but for your reward you 
receive instructions in the inevitable R. S. con- 
cerning the typing, mailing, and addressing of 
your opus. For a climax they serve the debased 
author with a grammatical error in reference; 
ee. the very number of these authors 
make such a proceeding impossible.” The astute 
Atlantic Monthly also engages in this detailed 
clerical advice, but commits no grammatical re- 
jecticide. 





Stories. Send me 





MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED! 


Stories, articles, short shorts, essays, poems, 
books, plays—1938 is proving the best year 
the beginning writer has ever known. Don’t 
wait—cash in now on this boom market! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can 
you really write?—or should you give up try- 
ing? For nearly a score of years I have 
been writing and selling to magazines, news- 
papers, and syndi- 
cates. I have held | CHEK-Chart Method 
the highest of edi- : é 

: All_ stories submitted to 
torial posts. And the ACME LITERARY 

i NCY are criticiz y 
now I am helping the exclusive, copyrighted 
others — showing CHEK-Chart method. ach 

be be : it vital stor ele- 
beginning writers ‘ments. is examined separ- 
how to avoid the ately and set forth on the 

. CHEK-Chart to show you 
pitfalls that result | at a glance the strong as 
in frustration and | YS! Story. Nothing is neg- 
despair — how to ected, nothing overlooked, 
take the short cuts | .A,detqiqspguPRCEMEN 
that lead to literary you with regard to changes 

r vements. 
fame and, fortune. "Clear. Competent, PER- 
I CAN HELP | SONAL help! 
YOU! Send me . 
your stories, books, plays: I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I'll sell them. If not I’ll tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. Ill show you 
clearly and competently what you must do to 


make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only 
experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. Com- 
plete, detailed re- 
ports within a week. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or reading 
fee refunded. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 

















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Novels, historical works, 
adventure stories, travel 
books, biographies, relig- 
ious, and philosophical 
writings, juveniles, poetry, 
etc., are needed for imme- 
diate publication. Many 
special markets. All manu- 
scripts placed on royalty 
basis, or sold outright. 
Author pays nothing to- 
ward publication. Special 
reading fee on all book- 
lengths, only fifteen dol- 
lars! Let me see that book 
today! It may make you 
a fortune tomorrow! 


your work today! 
Acopy of my valu- 
able booklet, “How 
to Sell What You 
Write,” will be 
mailed upon re- 
quest. It’s Free. 


Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
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Wrirter’s DicEst 


“THERE ARE A LOT OF FELLOWS 
TELLING YOU THAT "YOU TOO" 
CAN WRITE STUFF, BUT JACK 
WOODFORD IS THE ONLY ONE 
WHO GOES ON TO PROVE IT!" 
—Arnold Gingrich, Editor of 


ESQUIRE. 

LOUIS BROMFIELD, world famous 
author, says of Woodford's TRIAL AND 
ERROR: "INTERESTING AND FULL OF 
COMMON-SENSE ... OF VALUE TO 
ANY PERSON PLANNING TO MAKE A 
LIVING BY WRITING.” 


“THE BEST BOOK ON WRITING I EVER 
READ." — The Editor of WRITER'S 


DIGEST. 
. “By far the best, most 
explicit, most experi- 
enced, most honest 
book on writing for 
profit.” — Burton 
Roscoe. 
"More immediate, 
practical help in get- 
ting started in the 
great game of writ- 
ing to sell, than in 
all the other books on writing put together."— 
Editor of CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


SUPERLATIVES—From Those Who Know . . 
TRIAL AND ERROR 


which has drawn acclaim from every quarter of 
the publishing business, and has made hundreds 
of professional writers, is the masterpiece of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, 
who presents in it all the formulas which helped 
him to those amazing sales—and a six figure 
fortune. This famous book is now in a completely 
revised and enlarged 7th edition. In the last two 
months a large middle western university and an 
eastern college requested permission to base a 
course of study in writing on TRIAL AND 
ERROR. We were forced to refuse this permis- 
sion because there already is a famous course of 
study based upon this book. 

Woodford is now a leading scenarist—called to 
Hollywood on the reputation of TRIAL AND 
ERROR and his other works. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous au- 
thority has incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 
chapters and 330 pages. Take advantage of our 
money back guarantee. We are so certain of what 
TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that we 
shall allow you to examine it for five days at our 
risk. Use coupon below. 











Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, M 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and ~ return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


DO Send C. O. D. , 


0 Enclosed find check. 


The New Yorker spares itself from such tragedy 
by confining its let-down to exactly twenty-one 
words, but the record for terseness goes to the 
American Merc with thirteen, and the word 
“manuscript” abbreviated. Apropos of the Merc, 
the reddest was*from Delineator with a whole 
page of print in that color. New Masses, fol- 
lowing logically in sequence, rightly used to in- 
scrible personal remarks on a blank slip but now 
conventionally resorts to a mimeographed form. 
The scribbled hieroglyphics of Esquire readers 
usually are deciphered to mean, “Sorry, doesn’t 
click,’ without any signature, probably fearing 
the vengeance of some desperate writer. 

For novelty Cue contributes a Chinese R. S. 
which starts off with: “Behold! Thy servant lies 
prostrate before thee!” It’s a little off the 
beaten track, and at first I thought it was a touch 
for some phony charity. In sympathy, Rotarian 
takes the laurel, beginning with: “No matter how 
they are cushioned with fine phrases, few words 
fall more harshly on the eye of an author than 
these, ‘we regret.” And ends slapping you 
tearfully on the back with: “We wish you well!” 
The dialogue sounds like the second act curtain 
of East Lynne, but the sentiment is admirable. 
In the same category is Story’s polite refusal: 
“This, alas, is a rejection slip. And, heaven 
knows, the editors, who have had their own full 
share of them, have no affection for them.” Each 
R. S. has its own personality, from the aloof 
Boston dowager to the swell blond from Tenth 
Avenue with her hair down. 

The formality of the American Magazine’s 
R. S. reminds one of a wedding invitation, while 
heavy, black multigraphing gives Collier's a 
funereal tone, like an obituary notice. Forum 
considerately prints the fatal words on a thick 
card just right for the standard index file. Stage 
crams thirty words in one corner of a 9”x11” 
sheet. Scribner's is amber. Altogether, the color 
scheme is delightful—but that doesn’t relieve the 
frustration, unfortunately. 

In quality of paper a small mag called the 
Southern Review leads the field, with The New 
Yorker a close second. The lowest grade comes 
from the Street & Smith offices. New Republic 
has a queer silk-stranded paper like currency, 
but the analogy is only figurative. The Sateve- 
post is low in the field. 

Someday I pledge myself to commit a daring 
act. With sophomoric delight I shall return the 
collection one by one with the short note: “I 
regret I find it unsuitable to my present needs.” 

JosePpH JAMES OPPERMAN, 
2126 Vyse Avenue 
New York City. 





Sir: 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of Editor Paul 
Calvin Christian, please get in touch with Mrs. 
M. H. Amick, Otis, Colorado, Route 1. 

He was former editor of Practical Business Ideas 


Magazine. Mrs. M. H. Amick. 
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Sir: 

Here are the editorial requirements of Ken: 

Subject: Anything on which you know (or can 
find out) “the inside story,” that isn’t generally 
known and hasn’t been printed. But it must not be 
(a) too technical to be generally understood, or 
(b) malicious defamation; (c) too involved to 
make fast, exciting reading. It needn’t necessarily 
be an exposé or a de-bunk job (though both are 
welcome if sound), but it must be either a little- 
known or generally misunderstood aspect of a 
subject that is of general interest, and one that 
either is naturally (or can be made by unusual 
treatment) sensational and stimulating to the aver- 
age reader. For instance, an “inside story” of 
how a baby-carriage factory works would be dull 
and of no interest. But an inside story of a baby- 
carriage factory that is actually making machine- 
guns on the sly—that’s more like it. 


A Ken article should start in medias res. It can’t 
approach its point by slow pedestrian paragraphs. 
It should start right in with a narrative hook, a 
startling statement, a provocative question — to 
catch the reader’s interest in the first paragraph, 
if not in the first sentence. 


Treatment: As much like fiction as the factual 
content will permit. Points should be put over by 
projection, wherever possible, with flat declarative 
explanation held down to the irreducible minimum. 
While fiction, as such, will not be used in Ken, 
the most welcome type of article is the one that 
competes with fiction in pace, readability, and 
dramatic presentation of its content. 


Anecdotes: Wherever and whenever possible. 
One relevant anecdote, pointed enough to stick in 
the reader’s mind, is worth twenty paragraphs of 
citation and exposition. 


Documentation: Like plumbing, it should be 
there, but out of sight. Ken articles must be accu- 
rate and authoritative and the author should have 
a basis in fact, research or experience, for his 
every statement. But it needn’t, in fact shouldn’t, 
be dragged in to support the statement in the text 
of the article itself. Remember that Ken articles 
must run, or at least maintain a brisk trot—must 
never creep. 


Length: From fifty words to five thousand—in 
no more and no fewer words than it takes to tell 
it well. No penalty in price for keeping it short; 
no premium for padding. 


Payment: On acceptance, in three classes, as 
follows: Class A, $1,000—for the prime, and 
probably rare, piece that rings the bell both on 
sensational content and full realization of its dra- 
matic possibilities in the presentation of its subject 
matter ; Class B, $500—for the good, workmanlike 
job that meets all the specifications made in the 
first six paragraphs above and has what the editors 
deem sufficiently compelling subject value to cause 
discussion and consequent word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing for Ken; Class C, $100-$250—for run-of-mine 
material that the editors find acceptable but not 
outstanding ; at the lower extreme of the class will 


FIRST SALE 
— $200 


Another beginner turns professional 


Writers, now professionals through Wood- 
ford's help, have come from every walk of 
life—from housewives, students and stenog- 
judges and college 


raphers to bankers, 
professors. 

Mrs. Margaret Rea, of Florida, 
sent us a story outline in her fourth 
S.S. W. assignment. We worked with 
her on the outline; on the story; 
had her slant for the only market 
which would buy a story of that type. 
As a result, this S. S. W. student, 
who is about half finished with the 
course, is the latest in a long list 
of people who have made up their 
investment a —_ over “ue 
even completing this series of as- 

snc leaiaseadiin signments based on Woodford's fa- 
mous book. Her first story sold has brought $200— 
the beginning of a literary career we are proud to 
have assisted. 


Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students ap i 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 

To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete Information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING M 
| East 44th Street 
New York, a 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [1] do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


= | The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES _ 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexi¢o, $2 

Other countries in 


Volume 18 


MARCH, 1938 No. 4 





Union, including 
a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must 
pres. The notice should 

sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


The Forum 


Slicks 

UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts, Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager M. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Deep Delta 
Publishing 


Radio 

Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office ‘at Cincin- 
ast. Ohio, gander the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879, 


Literary Contests 
Writer’s Market 





Collaborating Toward the 


New York Market Letter 
How An Idea Became a Novel.. By Charles C. Munz 


Selling the Fantasy Story 


The Truth About Vanity 


Little Rock Market Letter 


This Writing World 


By William L. Hopson 
By Harriet Bradfield 


By Donald MacCampbell.... 
By Gladys Powell 

By Howard Warwick 

By David B. Hampton 

By Gilson Willets 




















SHRDLU--ETAOIN 


Cryptic words—but the linotype operator strikes these 
keys when he wants to test his machine. 

Unfortunately, those who slave at the typewriter cannot 
test their manuscript for salability quite so easily. To 
most of us, it is a matter of trial and error—of indi- 
vidual plugging away at a goal. This goal can be 
reached quicker—and with a minimum of hardship... 
when you engage the services of a qualified critic-agent. 

There is no magic formula—but there are several 
professional secrets of success which will help you to 
success. These methods have been tested—and approved 
by several thousand writers — professionals — agents — 
amateurs! 

Send me a manuscript or two—TODAY and learn 
for yourself just what your chances for success may 
Reading fees are one dollar each five thousand words or 
fraction. GREEN SHEET, FREE for the asking. If 
manuscript is revised—my 12 lesson course in short story 
writing is yours at no extra charge—revisions average 
about five dollars and sometimes less, depending upon 
word lengths. The green sheet gives complete details. 

Don’t put it off—every day you delay means a day 
further away from success. My two New York salesmen 
offer your manuscripts to every possible market—and fees 
you pay are deducted from my 10% sales commission on 
sale! My job is to make your script technically perfect 
and ready for market—I have salesmen to sell the work 
I help you to write. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Box 33, Station E, Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mail addressed to me at Upland, Indiana, 
will also reach me. 











A OF BOOKS: S 
We are established General Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 


for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS— 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion)—you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delays, and of course free. 


If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 











Dept. D 
364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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be pieces on which the editors really buy merely 
the idea, because the presentation fails to meet 
Ken’s standards and will require re-writing. 

Length will have no bearing on grading for 
payment—a 1,000-word script may fall into Class 
A, as a 5,000-word script may fall into Class C. 
Neither will big names affect the grading. An 
unknown may be offered Class A payment, and a 
Big Name may be offered Class C rates, on a take- 
it-or-leave-it basis. 

General Do’s: Try to find the combination of 
subject-matter and “inside” angle of approach that 
will make the reader whistle under his breath and 
say, “Ah-ha, so now it comes out,” or “That’s what 
I always wondered about.” If you can manage 
this, your piece is a cinch for Class B rates and 
an odds-on bet for Class A. Try to incorporate at 
least one highly memorable, highly quotable, inci- 
dent or anecdote or punch-point. Try to tell the 
reader at least one thing about your subject on 
which you would be willing to bet a little of your 
own money that he’s never heard it before, or at 
any rate never come across it in print. 

General Don’ts: Don’t editorialize. Ken has six 
working editors, including Paul de Kruif and 
Ernest Hemingway, so the “editorial we” is truly 
plural and almost overcrowded. Don’t try ency- 
clopaedic pieces that smell of library reading-rooms. 

ARNOLD GINGRICH, 
Ken Editor, 
c/o Esquire-Coronet, Inc., 
919 N. Michigan, Chicago. 


The New York address of Ken is 366 Madison 
Avenue. Ken is a bi-weekly, and although not a 
picture magazine, will include pictures. Ken buys 
excellent photographic studies of unusual people ; 
does not buy spot news, bathing beauties (we don’t 
believe this one), society people, or freaks. Ken’s 
pictures will convey the meaning of Ken itself, 
which is to “gain an inner comprehension and 
insight.” Ken’s pictures will enable readers to get 
this insight on other people. Submit 8x10 glossy 
prints, accompanied whenever possible by the 
negative. Ken buys color pictures, Kodachromes, 
and Dufays. A comprehensive caption sheet must 
accompany all pictures of people. Payment $10 
to $100. Ken will probably have a “leftward” 
political and economic slant.—Ep. 





Sir: 

In your February issue, you mentioned Lionel 
White as editor of True Magazine. Mr. White 
has not been editor of True for some time. George 
Scullin is in charge of True, and all communica- 
tions should be addressed to him at 1501 Broad- 
way, New York City. RautpyH DaicuH, 

Managing Editor. 





Sir: 

There are two kinds of writers. Those who are 
read and forgotten; those who are forgotten, then 
read. Maurice J. ReEyYNOLDs, 

Meriden, Conn. 
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OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS! 








ACT NOW!  ¢ penny! 


TRIAL Royal’s generous free HOME TRIAL will 
prove to your satisfaction that a genuine, 
latest model, factory-new Royal Portable is the typewriter 
for you . . . Simple to use, convenient, built to last a life- 
time! Includes such office typewriter features as full-sized key- 
board, Royal’s famous Touch Control, Finger Comfort Keys. 
erms to suit—cash or only a few cents a day! Use coupon 
for full information. No obligation. SEND NO MONEY! 
a a etn, oe a 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Dept. B-394, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents a day—a 
latest model Royal Portable—with Carrying Case and 








Instant Typing Chart FREE. 
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Ghost Writing 
Story Revision 


FINEST MS. TYPING 


40c per thousand 
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Tulsa, Okla. 











A SELLING AUTHOR 


Offers His Services to Aspiring Scribes 





Carson’s own writings are being accepted for publication 
in prominent magazines NOW—EVERY MONT His 
service is offered, not on the claim that he “‘has been” 
something, but on the basis of his present achievements. 
Carson gives each client his PERSONAL help; employs 
no assistant instructors; puts out no ballyhoo or high- 
pressure; sells nothing but his literary skill. 





Rates for manuscript analysis and criticism: 
50c per 1,000 words for Short Stories and Arti- 
cles (minimum $2.00). 
30c per 1,000 words for Book Lengths. 





In addition to manuscript criticism, Carson provides a 
constructive personalized course, embracing sft the es- 
sential fundamentals of magazine writing. rite for de- 
tails of this service, which is available on an easy pay- 
ment plan. 





CHARLES CARSON 
Literary Consultant 


Suite 332-A, Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone MAdison 3413 


























Let Lenniger Pilot YOU- 
To SALES! 


Three months ago these successful new 
writers were battered by rejections. They 
had talent — but needed authoritative 
guidance to throw light on their mistakes 
and to chart a practical course to SALES. 


Below, three of the ten new writers I 
launched in January, tell you why Lenniger 
help pays: 


Mark Lish, Sheridan, Wyo., 
January 19th, 1938. 


“Your second check, arriving before I could 
recover from my first sale, was like the second 
ee of S ste punch. Your ge 

. able criticism—whic ve come to regard as 
HELEN BURNS a cross-section of editorial reaction—guided me 
in caulking the leaks in the original version. . .”’ 


Helen Burns, Spokane, Wash., 
January 25th, 1938. 


‘The story which brought your first check 
went through three drastic revisions sug- 
sage by you. You followed that check with 

ve others within two weeks. One of those 
yarns had made the rounds without a nibble, 
until rewritten while working with you; the 
others would not have been written without 
your help. None of my many professional 
writer friends were able to show me how to 
eliminate my errors and bring in the checks, 

TEEL ROEMER as you have... .” 


Ted Roemer, Madison Lake, Minn., January 21st, 1938. 


“Letters from editors with ‘let us see more’ are encouraging 
mee sony. talk! Your Fag _ po that r 
an le, hard-working agent is indispensable to the growing ; ° 
pny Clients 


writer. . .’ 
TO NEW WRITERS: February 


I am ready to give you the same practical, really constructive 
help with your — I'll honestly appraise your work and 
recommend your salable scripts to editors requesting such ma- 
terial. If a manuscript is unsalable, I'll tell you why in full 
mg if —<o ra make them salable I tell you how and 
‘or what specific market to rewrite. . 

Until I sell $1,000 worth of your work, the above professional TO SELLING WRITERS: - 
guidance costs: On mss. 1000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand If you want an agent who will keep you at Rage = 
or fraction. (Minimum fee, $1.00.) From 3000 x0 11,000, my -—Broduction, post you. on up-to-the-minute. eitorial, need 
fee is $5 for the first 5000 and 75c per each additional thousand with me. If you've sold $1000 worth of fiction last year I'll 

handle your account on straight commission, If you ve sold 


or fraction. 
Novelets and Novels: 12-15,000 words, $10; 16-25,000 words, $500 worth of fiction last year, I'll handle your work at one- 
3-H ap Ape 9 $15; 41-60,000 words, $20; 61-80,000 words, half reading fee rates. A few months’ trial will convince you. 
a a Commissions: 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% 


* Suggested revisions may be resubmitted, FREE. on foreign sales. 


Send Your Manuscripts Or Write For Booklet and Market Letter—Free 


AUGUST LENNIGER Literere toene 
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Style 


By James HiLTon 
Author of “Lost Horizons”, “Goodbye Mr. Chips,” etc. 


N account, I suppose, of Mr. Chips, 
O I have sometimes been asked how 

one creates a lovable character in 
fiction. My first answer is that the worst 
possible way would be to take pen and 
paper or typewriter and say to oneself: “I 
am going to create a lovable character.” 

As a matter of fact, the process of artistic 
creation is mysterious, even to the creator ; 
there is, as G. K. Chesterton once said, all 
the difference in the world between knowing 
how things are done and knowing how to 
do them. The artist knows how to do them; 
he does not as a rule care whether he knows 
how they are done or not. He leaves that 
to critics, commentators, glossarians, foot- 
noters, or his own biographer (if he is ever 
likely to have one)—but always with a wist- 
ful memory of Lord Balfour’s remark in 
the British Parliament—“Gentlemen, I do 
not mind being contradicted, and I am un- 
perturbed when I am attacked, but I con- 
fess I have slight misgivings when I hear 
myself being explained.” 

How many authors have had similar mis- 
givings when enthusiastic admirers “explain” 
the significance of their characters, or when 
some well-meaning professor lectures learn- 
edly on their writing methods! I once knew 
such a professor; he drew fascinating dia- 
grams on a blackboard showing that So- 
and-So (I think it was Conrad) attacked 
his subject from the north-east corner; and 


the moral was that if we students only got 
ourselves in the right corner we might im- 
prove our literary output. The advice, how- 
ever sound, was for me somewhat discredited 
by the fact that I did not want to write like 
Conrad anyway. 

The only trick I know in writing is to 
have something to say, or some story to 
tell, and to say it or tell it as simply and 
as effectively as possible. The proverb in 
“Alice in Wonderland” cannot be bettered— 
“Take care of the sense and the sounds will 
take care of themselves.” So far as “style” 
goes, I am a functionalist; if a sentence 
represents exactly the idea I wish to convey, 
I am satisfied with it. I dislike “style” that 
has a look or sound of having been stuck 
on afterwards, or “style” that employs un- 
usual words with no intention but to startle 
the reader, send him to a dictionary, or give 
him the snobbish feeling that because he 
cannot properly understand what he is read- 
ing he is therefore improving his mind 
enormously. And I am ready to use any 
words that seem useful, whether the purists 
object to them or not—“intrigue” as a verb, 
for instance, which conveys to me a definite 
and needed shade of meaning between “in- 
terest” and “absorb.” 

As for creating character, I think it is 
one of those things that are not to be 
learned and cannot easily be counterfeited. 
Anybody, of course, can construct a dummy 
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with an assortment of attributes attached to 
him like labels, and some writers have so 
successfully convinced the public that this 
is character-creating that the very word 
“character” has come to have a secondary 
meaning nowadays—i. e. we say a man is 
a “character” when we mean he is a little 
bit eccentric. Every stage-actor knows how 
much easier it is to put over a juicy bit of 
character-acting than to portray an ordinary 
person who might be you or me; and most 
actors know also (to their own dismay) how 
readily the public is taken in by this sort of 
thing. A genuine creation should have 
character as well as be one; should have 
central heating, so to say, as well as exterior 
lighting. When Sir Walter Scott introduced 
any new personage into his novels he usually 
began with the hair and finished with the 
heels, making a complete inventory of dress 
and features all the way down; the result 
was that you felt you might possibly recog- 
nize the fellow if you were ever to meet him 
and he happened to be wearing the same 
clothes. But when Dostoievsky or Dickens 
give you a character, you feel that you 
know him with your eyes shut. It is the 
difference between —“He had light blue 
eyes, lank hair, slightly stooping shoulders, 
and wore shabby tweeds”—and (I think 
Morley wrote this in one of his novels) — 
“Everything of him was rather, except his 
eyes, and they were quite.” Please don’t 


take this sentence as any sort of model; it 
is merely an example of how a good writer 
blows you a petal of meaning instead of 
felling a whole forest for you—hoping you'll 
be just as satisfied, edified, and instructed. 


O far, you may have noticed, I have been 

evading the question I began with—how 
a lovable character can be created. Frankly, 
I don’t know. If you have a story to tell 
and tell it simply and without fuss, some of 
the characters may be lovable and others 
not so; you can hardly create them to 
specification. But sometimes, after you have 
finished with them, they ring a bell in your 
heart and afterwards in the hearts of your 
readers. 

People love lovability; we all do; it is 
still human nature (even with a quarter of 
the world at war) to admire goodness. Our 
admiration, at its core, is sharp as a nerve; 
let them once touch that nerve, and stories 
have a good chance of being popular. But 
if there were any formula for touching it, 
believe me the world of fiction would be 
swamped with “lovable characters.” The 
truth is, the nerve is as secret as it is 
sensitive; try to create lovability to order 
and you will probably produce a mess of 
mawkishness that nobody will enjoy. The 
only recommendation I can give is that a 
writer should create the characters he has 
in mind and let them be lovable if they will. 


“Oh that? Why it’s the one I sold!” 
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Collaborating ‘Toward the 
Slicks 


By Wiiuiam L. Hopson 


ford, and myself, have just finished 

collaborating on a 35,000 word slick 
paper serial. That is, we will try to sell it 
to the slicks, for Jack swears that scenario 
writing simply ruins a guy’s prose style. He 
groans that after months on Hollywood 
movie lots, dictating such stuff as, 


Toe old writing maestro, Jack Wood- 


“Arab villain shoots Legionaire in the seat of 
the pants.” 
CUT TO: 


Exterior. Day. Close-up. 

“Legionaire is extremely surprised, then indig- 
nant,” 
he couldn’t even sell a pulp sex story any 
more. 

But don’t be fooled by any such state- 
ment coming from a bird who in twenty- 
five years of pounding a typewriter has 
turned out 2,200 short stories, exactly thirty- 
seven novels, an amazing book such as “Trial 
and Error,” and a few movie yarns. 


Woodford is at his best when writing 
subjective stuff. He has the most brilliant 
insight into the human mind and human 
emotions of any man you'll ever meet. He 
can draw a mental picture of one of his 
characters, and then fill page after page 
with typewritten stuff he has drawn forth 
from that character’s thought process. He 
is, in brief, a brilliant psychologist. 

And I, with the exception of a few strag- 
gling sales to Esquire, am strictly an objec- 
tive writer of pulp action stuff. It would 
strain my mind to the breaking point to try 
and put down what one tomcat in the alley 
was thinking while daring another upon a 
back fence to come down and fight. 

Consequently, Jack and I being as opposite 
as two writers possibly could be, we had a 
hell of a time. 


I’m going to be honest throughout this 
article. First, why did Jack, who makes 
more in a monta out at M-G-M than I 
make in a year, suggest that I collaborate 
with him? Woodford has sold most of the 
big slicks, including Cosmopolitan. He sold 
stories to Fulton Oursler twenty-three years 
ago, long before Oursler became editor-in- 
chief of MacFadden’s string. He felt that 
this police serial which he had in mind would 
be a good bet for Liberty. 


But, knowing markets as few men do, 
he knew that Liberty is the one big slick 
that demands a fast moving story. So he 
suggested one night that I work with him, 


feeling that my fast action pulp style would 
serve to tighten up the story at critical 
points, while his subjective stuff would “bal- 
ance” the story to about the proper degree. 


So I promptly bought every back copy of 
Liberty I could lay hold of, and we went 
to work. 


We called the yarn “Plain Copper.” The 
story of a cop who hated criminals. A killer 
cop. His hate for criminals gets his best 
friend killed, and then the cop reveals that 
he has a daughter—in prison. There’s also 
a newspaper reporter. The cop and reporter 
who are pals, fall in love with the same girl. 
The old triangle, set among cops and ma- 
chine gunners, the latter of whom had 
framed the cop’s girl into prison. 


We started the yarn, Jack whipping out 
a beginning chapter of 3,000 words that 
night after coming home from the studio. 
We blue penciled it, and I did the final 
draft. The story took shape. Then we 
started to battle. He swore I was trying to 
make a 5,000 word two-gun western out of 
it, and I swore he was trying to make a 
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65,000 word novel out of it. Luckily, we’ve 


been friends for years. 
He wrote a first draft description of the 
heroine as follows: 


It was Sunday. In a small, second floor room, 
whose windows were barred in such a way as to be 
not too highly visible from the roadway, Mary 
Wilson, and her room mate, Tessie Harris were 
spending a very unpleasant afternoon. It was fall, 
and most of the girls were in the yard exercising. 
But Tessie and Mary had been arguing. Now 
they had fallen silent. Tessie wore a look of 
sullen, temporary resignation; Mary seemed be- 
wildered. The two were a study in contrasts. 
Tessie was small for her size, blonde, and the 
corners of her mouth continually drooped. There 
was a sullen negativeness in her eyes that bespoke 
the young lady in years and the child in intellect. 

Both wore the regulation reformatory garb— 
blue denim skirt, darker blue shirtwaist. Black 
cotton stockings. Shoes whose heels were a com- 
promise between the high heels worn outside, and 
the low heels usually worn in women’s reforma- 
tories. 

Mary’s eyes were a deep, dark brown; their 
troubled shadows affected even the hardened lady 
“screws.” Her skin was soft and white; much 
more so than Tessie’s . . .” 


And on and on, just as they do in novels. 


Lord, how old Jack can pour on descrip- 
tion. You can pad hell out of a novel, you 
know. 


“Hey, wait a minute!” I yelped in pro- 


test, looking up from the sheets. “Liberty 
won’t go for long description. Look.” 

I opened a much thumbed copy to a 
gangster serial, “Ambush,” by Robert Ray, 
in the Nov. 13th issue. A description of the 
hero was as follows: 

The amplifiers on top of the Green Lion Super- 
service Station office had blared “Tony Andrews” 
five times before a husky young man, whose face 
was tanned and freckled, ambled across the drive, 
wiping grease from his hands with an oily rag. 

And that’s all the actual description you 
have of Tony Andrews during a four-part 
serial. You pick up other bits as you go 
along. 

“Okay,” said Jack. “Cut it down and I'll 
get on with the rest of the yarn.” 

So I cut it down and broke it up with 
dialogue to make it read better. The second 
version went like this: 

It was Sunday of an autumn day. In a small, 
second floor room, whose windows were barred in 
such a manner as to be not too highly visible 
from the road, two girls were spending an un- 
pleasant afternoon. Both wore the regulation 


reformatory garb; a blue denim skirt, darker blue 
shirtwaist, black cotton stockings, black shoes with 
very low heels. 

The two girls had been arguing, but now, for 
the moment, had fallen silent. Tessie Harris, 
Mary ‘“Wilson’s” room mate, wore a look of 
sullen defeat. 

“Now look, Mary,” she presently began again 
(trying to get the heroine to crush out with her), 
“What is it going to get you by sticking here? If 
you stay, you go on up to the state Big House 
in another eighteen months to finish your stretch. 
And is that a stir! Some friends of mine told me 
all about it. At least the screws here are human.” 

“That’s just it,’ said Mary patiently. “We 
get treated pretty well here.” 

The two were a study in contrasts. Tessie was 
blonde and small for her size. The corners of her 
mouth continually drooped. There was a sullen 
negativeness in her eyes that bespoke the young 
woman in years and the child in intellect. 

The appeal of Mary “Wilson” was of a different 
sort. Her eyes were a deep, dark brown, with 
troubled shadows that affected even the hardened 
lady “screws.” Her skin was soft and white, 
her hair dark and wavy. She had naturally wide, 
firm shoulders and slim hips. It had been long 
since she had often smiled. But there was none 
of the sullenness, in repose, in her face that there 
was in Tessie’s. 

Yes, I know it’s still pretty long; and it 
could be improved ; but, after all, we figured 
the yarn would go 40,000 words at least. 

About this time they got a big rush on 
out at M-G-M and Jack had to let me go on 
with the yarn. Unfortunately for me, we 
had just finished a series of action sequences, 
and were coasting a bit. I am not going to 
reproduce the subjective stuff that I tried to 
put into the yarn. Anyway, I wouldn't. 
Woodford threw it away. 

But we hadn’t gotten many thousand 
more words down the line until we ran into 
action again. Jack made a quick pass at the 
following scene by handling it like this: 

They (cop hero and reporter) rounded the 
corner. The lights of Old Man Wither’s restau- 
rant were just ahead of them. 

They started obliquely across the street, just as 
Jerry always did. Robinson, looping on all the 
heroin he could stand and still be conscious, for- 
got the orders not to do any typewriting if there 
were anyone else about. . . . Carefully leveled the 
machine gun across the sill. Silk gloved finger 
upon the trigger. 

Now they were in the middle of the street. 
So close together they were indistinguishable. Mar- 
velous targets against the lights of the restaurant. 

The quiet, moonlit night split and rocked with 
noise that ricocheted against the buildings, throw- 
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ing itself back in a roaring echo that could be 
heard in the night stillness for miles. 

When I came over that night to let him 
check over what I’d done on the finished 
draft, he said, while blue penciling the 


above : 
“Go ahead and fix it up to suit yourself. 
You’re doing the action stuff, you know.” 
Here’s where my pulp training came in 
handy. I took the above scene, changed 
things a bit, ran it through the old type- 
writer, and it came out thus: 


The coupe rounded a corner. The lights of 
Old Man Wither’s deserted diner were just ahead 
of them. In the darkened window of the corner 
apartment across the street, Vince Robinson, loop- 
ing on all the heroin he could stand and still be 
conscious, balanced his machine gun barrel on the 
sill and let the snouty weapon rest in the crook 
of his right arm. His one good hand, the left 
one, was in his coat pocket. (He intends to kill 
the gangster behind him, fearing a double cross). 

Both he and Dennis, standing behind him and 
ready to kill, saw the two men get out of the 
coupe at the curb and start toward the door of 
the diner. 

“Hold it, hophead!” hissed Dennis to the gun- 
ner. “It’s that newsy friend of Macklin’s. Jake 
oe a 

Vincent Robinson shot him then. He whirled 
around, the revolver in his pocket crashing spite- 
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fully upwards at Dennis’s face. The odor of 
burning wool arose. Dennis went down in a 
heap as the gunner whirled back to the window, 
a finger of his silk gloved left hand upon the 
trigger. His other hand, swathed in soiled band- 
ages (hero had shot him) awkwardly braced the 
barrel on the sill and held it steady. 

The quiet, chilly night split and rocked with 
yammering explosions. Streaks of flame lit up 
the gaping window and the drab curtains crammed 
to one side. The Staccato crashes ricocheted 
against the crumbling buildings, throwing them- 
selves back into a roaring echo that could be 
heard in the night for miles. 

We decided to let it ride, though Jack 
kept half shaking his head at the manner 
in which I injected raw action into some of 
the sequences. But when we got around to 
the big courtroom scene, I din’t dare even 
offer a suggestion. For Woodford has studied 
law; and, psychologist that he is, the man- 
ner in which he built up the character of 
the brilliant crooked lawyer was masterful. 


Strange to say, we both had no idea as 
to how we would end the story. We'd 
simply blocked out the outline and gone to 
work. Now as we neared the end, Jack 
wanted to kill off the hero—have him sacri- 
fice himself after getting the reporter and 
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“Well, I don’t think it will work.” 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING To Do? THAT SCRIPT WRITER FORGOT 
TO PUT ARIBGON IN HIS TYPEWRITER , AND THE PAGES ARE BLANK!” 


heroine in a gangster trap. After all, he 
was a killer cop. I held out for having him 
badly wounded, and giving up the girl. 
After all, he was a lot of man, that copper! 
We argued and wrangled. 

Finally Jack’s daughter, Louella, looked 
up from where she had been curled up on 
a divan reading one of Lou Zara’s books. 


“Well, for heaven’s sake stop arguing and 
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write both endings to it,” she entreated. 
“Let the editor pick out and use which of 
the two he likes best.” 

I looked at Jack. He went in and went 
to work and I went home. We wrote both 
endings, one under the heading, OP- 
TIONAL ENDING. We mailed the fin- 
ished script to Liberty. 

I suppose I now should end this piece by 
telling about the check for $5,000 that Mr. 
Oursler just sent us for Plain Copper. As 
a matter of fact, Woodford has just tele- 
phoned me earlier this evening—which is 
why I’ve written this article. He said: 

“Hello, Bill. Say—I’m damned sorry but 
Oursler turned down ‘Plain Copper’ for 
Liberty.” 

I let go a half strangled groan. The 
shiny new Packard coupe I’d practically 
been driving for three weeks vanished into 
the mists hanging over the Pacific tonight. 
Jack’s cheerful voice continued : 

“Oh, well—what the hell! Never let a 
reject worry you. There are thousands of 
markets left. We'll sell it some place.” 

Yes, I suppose we will. And once it’s 
published our Hollywood agent probably will 
get a chunk for it from the movies. 

Yet I wish to hell I had that Packard. 
A guy living in Hollywood ought to have a 
Packard. 

Writer’s Dicest will announce the fate 
of “Plain Copper” as he gets re-written and 
goes up and down the list.—Ed. 
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Market Letters 


FROM 


New York City & Little Rock 


By Harriet 


HE newspapers may rant about “re- 
TT cesin” but two of the larger pulp 

publishers have their own ideas about 
business conditions and are bringing out 
several new titles apiece. 

The picture magazine which Popular 
Publications has been whispering about for 
a long while, will be an actuality before 
this is in print. Focus, Incorporated, is the 
correct name of the publisher. There is to 
be no fiction; just pictures. So there is no 
market for this one. Leslie T. White is 
editor. Huntington Sharp, formerly of 
News-Week, is managing editor. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street. 


Captain Satan is already on the stands, 
and writers of hard-boiled, detective ad- 
venture fiction have already had a chance 
to look it over and get the slant wanted by 
its editor, William Fay. Lots of action is 
the important note. The complete novel is 
written by arrangement. But there is an 
open market for the short stories which fill 
the back of the book. Lengths preferred : 
5,000 to 6,000 words. Payment is made on 
acceptance at one cent a word. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street. 


Mr. Fay also has plans going full-steam 
ahead for another new magazine, the title 
of which is not ready yet for release. For 
this, he is looking for good detective stories. 
There will be few tabus. He wants “good, 
exciting stories—not the old-fashioned de- 


ductive type.” The market is wide open for 
shorts, and the new writer will be heartily 
welcomed, especially if he concentrates on 
stories of 3,000 to 6,000 words. This maga- 
zine will also feature novels of about 20,000 
words each. But these are mostly arranged 
for already and the newcomer would have 
small chance of selling. One cent a word 
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on acceptance is the usual rate. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street. 

The fourth new publication here is called 
Fun for One. This is a monthly “to be 
devoted entirely to the most original and 
interesting puzzles. No old hackneyed ma- 
terial will be included, and it will consist 
for the most part of puzzles in picture or 
diagram form. It will carry no advertising, 
and the general format will give it the ap- 
pearance of a little puzzle book rather than 
a magazine. It will be edited by Jerome S. 
Meyer, author of ‘Mental Whoopee,’ ‘Mind 
Your P’s and Q’s,’ ‘Fun for the Family,’ and 
many other game and puzzle successes.” The 
first issue, dated April, will be on sale on or 
about March first. It is pocket size, with a 
catchy red and black design on white. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street. 


LUE Ribbon Magazines, 60 Hudson 

Street, continue to add to their long list 
of pulp titles with amazing rapidity. Most 
of these are bi-monthlies. But the market 
for each type of story is fairly large, as 
there are several titles carrying similar 
material. 

The fourth of the sports magazines in 
this group, which was announced without a 
title last month, is called Sports Fiction. 
April is the first issue of this, and payment 
is the same for all the sports magazines: 
three-quarters to a cent and a half, on ac- 
ceptance; reports within two weeks. Cliff 
Campbell, managing editor, suggests that 
writers should study the magazine “for slant. 
Also, try for variety. We find too much 
similarity in the submitted manuscripts. We 
usually have too many long stories on the 
major sports such as baseball and boxing. 
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Try 5,000 word stories on the less used 
themes: auto racing, tennis, jai alai, etc.” 

' This same company, 60 Hudson Street, is 
bringing out a love-pulp, titled Romantic 
Love Secrets. (The title is one they used 
some years ago.) They are “wide open to 
the new writer’s story, the principal require- 
ment being that the story be a rapidly 
moving, glamorous, love story—with the ac- 
cent on love. The heroines should be like- 
able, but have enough spunk and sophisti- 
cation to be modern, 1938 girls. No sit-in- 
the-corner, self-pitying martyrs wanted. The 
love scenes should be quite emotional, 
without being risque. A careful reading of 
the first issue will give the writer a more 
adequate knowledge of the type of story 
wanted. Lois Allan, editor.” Lengths: 
2,000 to 10,000 words. Payment: a half 
cent up. 

A third confession magazine is being 
added. The contents will be much the same 
as the other two—pulp confessions, with 
plenty of sinning, emotional scenes, and a 
satisfying end. Reports are promised within 
three weeks. Payment is a half cent up to 
one cent, on acceptance. The title is not 
yet released. Address: 60 Hudson Street. 

There is also to be a new detective maga- 
zine, for which there is an open market 
for any length from 2,000 to 10,000 words. 
Good characterization is important. And 
there must be constant menace overhanging 
and threatening the lead characters. Pay- 
ment on acceptance; one-half to one cent 
per word. The title will be released later on. 
Address : 60 Hudson Street. 

The Western magazines under the Blue 
Ribbon banner of Mr. Silberkleit announce 
that they make reports within a month. 


HIS town seems to be a sucker for 

rumors. When Variety announced that 
the “Thrilling” group owned by Ned Pines 
had dropped several incorporation names, 
the news began to circulate that the firm was 
about to go out of existence. Nothing could 
be more absurd. The twenty-two monthly 
and bi-monthly pulps, which make up the 
group, have been given a simpler and 
firmer foundation by cutting down the sub- 
sidiary incorporations to two: Better Pub- 


lications and Standard Magazines. The 
market here is as good as it ever has been. 
Here are the current needs, according to 
the editorial director, Leo Margulies : 

“We are having difficulties getting lead 
novels for West and for Black Book. We 
do not mind buying novels intended for book 
publication and doing the cutting here in 
the office. But as this entails a great deal 
of work, we pay by special arrangement 
with the author. 

“We are buying lightly on shorts for all 
the books, just at present. But there is a 
dearth of novels. We can use 15,000 to 
20,000 word stories for Popular Detective, 
Thrilling Detective, and for Thrilling Ad- 
ventures.. It is hard to get good novels for 
Thrilling Confessions, too. 

“Thrilling Ranch is now a bi-monthly, and 
will be out of the market for the next few 
months. 

“Popular Sports uses short novels of 15,- 
000 words. But on these it is better to query 
the editor first. These sports stories must be 
thoroughly professional in handling. 

“A field in which we very much need new 
blood is for Thrilling Wonder Stories. The 
best plan is to query the editor first about 
your idea and plot. The editor is glad to 
work with writers. And it hardly ever hap- 
pens that a story is turned down, once the 
plot has been okayed.” 

Address all the above magazines of the 
Better Publications and Standard Magazines 
group at 22 West 48th Street. Rates are 
one cent up. Payment very promptly on 
acceptance. 


F The Saturday Evening Post (Philadel- 

phia) is your goal for fiction, I hope you 
saw the “Keeping Posted” page of the Febru- 
ary 12th issue. Here are two lists of stories 
which appeared in 1937: the dozen which re- 
ceived the most votes as readers’ favorites, 
and twenty-two which the editors of the Post 
consider representative of short fiction pub- 
lished in their magazine last year. Two of 
the latter are the authors’ first published 
short stories; eight mark the writers’ first 
appearance in the Post. A splendid list to 
study. Note the encouragement handed out 
to newcomers. All the big magazines are 
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“Ellsworth can’t write about a thing until he does it 
himself.” 


more open-minded than ever before, it seems 
to me, with regard to the newcomer and 
All you have to do 
Not simple—but 


the unknown writer. 
is deliver the quality! 
neither is it impossible. 


If you want to sell to Good Housekeeping, 
you should keep before your mind a clear 
picture of the average American family, its 
homely ideals and its practical necessities. 
They like entertaining fiction, often of peo- 
ple richer than themselves and thus more 
glamorous. Modern details with feminine 
appeal are important. Humor is good—if 
you can do it. Young love is perhaps the 
most appealing of all types of stories, here 
and in most womens’ markets. Characters 
should be human, but it is better to avoid the 
so-called realism which tends to put over- 
much emphasis on sordid qualities and to 
leave a depressing after-effect. If an un- 
happy ending is the logical and soul-satis- 
fying one, then use it. Not many stories, 
however, will avoid the happy ending. Qual- 
ity writing is important, but the editors are 
entirely open minded as to where they may 
find it. A newcomer is just as welcome as 
someone with a nationally known name. 
But before you jump to the conclusion that 
your story is just what this market wants, 
try to judge its quality critically and sub- 
mit it only if it does seem good enough to 
be worth the try. The average length de- 
sired is 5,000 words. Payment is on ac- 


ceptance, at excellent rates. William F. 
Bigelow is the editor. Address: 959 Eighth 
Avenue. 


Woman’s Home Companion, published by 
the Crowell Company, is boasting of a three 
million circulation, and is one of the im- 
portant publications in the same class. With 
the women of a continent to please, and 
unlimited funds to do it with, the editors 
demand the very best in quality writing. 
Nothing sensational would be accepted, 
Nothing cheap or trashy. But the entertain- 
ment of the entire family must be provided. 
Young love is usually the best theme, fol- 
lowed by character and family situation 
stories. American settings are preferable. 
And occasionally there is a pioneer tale. The 
rates are excellent, paid on acceptance. The 
best lengths for short fiction run from 4,000 
to 5,000 words; for serials, between 50,000 
and 60,000 words. The editor: Gertrude B. 
Lane. Address: 250 Park Avenue. 


All the Hearst magazines are reported to 
be doing well in advertising lineage. Which 
means plenty of run-over space in the back 
of the magazines, and therefore continued 
strong markets for fiction. 


Cosmopolitan is one of the most important 
of the markets for general fiction, attracting 
top-notch writers always. It is definitely 
not a place to send manuscripts. if you are 
a novice—unless you are one of those blessed 
geniuses whose typewriter drips gold-dust. 
An experienced newcomer who can produce 
high quality writing is welcome, however. 
It is the writing, more than the big reputa- 
tion, which will bring the final editorial 
decision in your favor. The magazine prints 
a great variety of stories, but most of them 
are highly sophisticated, glamorous and ap- 
pealing to a wide audience—the audience of 
the talkies, as is proved by the number of 
sales from its pages to Hollywood. Short 
stories usually run longer than for the wom- 
en’s magazines—around 8,000 words. Any 
length, however, is considered. There are 
short-shorts, a complete book-length novel 
of 50,000 words in each issue, serials, and 
timely articles. Rates are the best. Editor: 
Harry Payne Burton. Address: 959 Eighth 
Avenue. 
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N even greater variety of lengths is re- 
quired to make up a current issue of 
The American Magazine. And in general, 
the fiction has a homelier, less sophisticated 
tone. The characters and settings are usu- 
ally modern American. Plenty of action is 
important, with an interesting background 
in which information blends with entertain- 
ment. Historical tales are not highly favor- 
ed. But almost any other type will receive 
careful consideration. As to lengths: short- 
est is the American Vignette under 500 
words, for which a flat rate of $25 is paid. 
Then each issue has an American Storiette 
of 1,200 to 1,700 words. Short stories are 
best if kept down to 4,500 or 5,000 words. 
The complete mystery or detective novelette 
is about 20,000 to 25,000 words in length. 
Each issue also has a complete novel. All are 
open markets to the qualified writer. Serials 
are usually ordered from big-name people 
who are popular favorites; therefore, this 
one length is less open. Rates are excellent, 
of course. Editor: Sumner Blossom. Ad- 
dress: 250 Park Avenue. 

Rumors that the Dell Publishing Com- 
pany was reviving Young Love prove to be 
untrue. However, Miss Helen MacVichie 
wants me to remind all the love story writers 
that the third big contest in Sweetheart 
Stories closes on March 15th, and that you 
still have time to submit manuscripts. Don’t 
overlook the fact that the current contest 
is open to everyone, both new writers and 
old contributors. Stories are coming in fast, 
but there is always a chance that the last 
one in gets the prize. And the top one of 
$500 is a good one. Another point to be 
mentioned is one many writers ask the ed- 
itor about: how far can one go in inject- 
ing a modern touch of sex into a love plot? 
The editor recommends that you study a new 
serial opening in the April issue of Sweet- 
heart Stories (on sale March first) —“Out- 
cast” by Mrs. Harry Pugh Smith. Address 
of this pulp: 149 Madison Avenue. 

Don’t forget that some other contests are 
going on and that you should be submitting 
manuscripts: The True Story Contest, of- 
fering twenty-five prizes of $1,000 each, 


closes on March 31st. Address and details 
are given in the current issues. 

Modern Romances is running a contest 
which also closes on March 31st.’ You will 
find all the details in the current magazine. 
Twenty-one stories will win prizes of vary- 
ing amounts, totaling ten thousand dollars. 
Address: Modern Romances Real Life Story 
Contest, 149 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Story will close its contest for college stu- 
dents on April Ist. Address: 432 Fourth 
Avenue. 

The two Teck publications, Amazing 
Stories and Radio News, sold to the Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company in Chicago. 
Looks as if they might be expected to take 
on a genuine new lease of life. That is the 
company which has done such wonders with 
Popular Photography. The young lady 
genius there is Bernie Davis. The maestro 
is William Ziff. 

Woman’s World, also at 461 Eighth Ave- 
nue, remains at the old address, and is still 
overstocked with material and not looking 
for manuscripts. This is not a Teck pub- 
lication, though there is some tie-up in own- 
ership. 

The new pocket-size monthly, Your Life, 
now has offices at 354 Fourth Avenue. Doug- 
las E. Lurton is editor, and Wilfred J. Funk 
is editorial director. The magazine has a 
healthy contents of short, inspirational ar- 
ticles and stimulating helps to life. Lengths 
are mostly around 1,000 to 1,500 words. Rates 
are very good. 

Trojan Publications has discontinued The 
Lone Ranger, and Samuel Bierman is no 
longer with this company. 

If you want to buy a copy of All-Story, 
you may have to ask for Love Tales—and 
even then, you may have trouble getting 
what you want. The title of this old favor- 
ite weekly is undergoing a juggling pro- 
cess which is highly disconcerting—and 
which may spoil a really individual name. 
The market for fiction is wide open. The 
inventory on verse is too high at present 
and the romantic rhymes are better off rout- 
ed elsewhere for some time. Amita Fair- 
grieve edits this at 280 Broadway. 
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AkG0st never seems to get bought up 

on fiction. The editor, Chandler K. 
Whipple, is anxious to get stories of all 
lengths, from serials up to 90,000 words, all 
the way down to short-shorts. for fast sales, 
keep in mind that the big need is good 
shorts. And he uses almost any kind of a 
story except the out-and-out love story. 
There’s scarcely another magazzine in the 
fiction field that touches this one for variety. 
He still wants some fantastic stories. He will 
use an occasional tale with a woman char- 
acter as chief interest. A love story told from 
a man’s point of view would be good. Also, 
some historical tales. Strong character stories 
are fine! Pay is on acceptance, and starts at 
a cent and a quarter. Address: 280 Broad- 
way. 

Breezy Stories is using shorter and shorter 
material, until the contents page is almost 
bursting. But there is only one novelette 
in the list. Most people like more meat in 
their reading, and more quality in the cov- 
ers they have to carry home from the news- 
stands. However, it is a market for smart, 
well-written love stories with a sex angle 
and a happy ending. No market for verse 
at present. Phil Painter is the editor. Ad- 
dress: 55 West Third Street. 

For writers who like to handle the really 
sexy stuff, Culture Magazines offer the four 
“Spicy” markets: Spicy Adventure, Spicy 
Detective, and Spicy Western. These are all 
edited here in New York, but because of the 
prejudice of the metropolitan police, etc., 
the editors prefer that manuscripts be ad- 
dressed to 900 Market Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware. These magazines pay one cent 
a word, on acceptance. And reports are 
made promptly within a week to ten days. 
All four are open to new writers. They use 
only shorts under 5,500 words. 

Romance Magazine will be out again soon, 
giving Jane Littell two love magazines once 
more. Indications are that the market may 
be somewhat more open. And it is a good 
company to sell to, with prompt checks. Pay- 
ment is from one to two cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance. What with her writers turning 
to matrimony and babies, Miss Littell wants 
some new writers—modern-minded ones 
who have a touch and know what girls of 
today think and do and say. Laura Jean 
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“Whenever I get ready to write this love scene, you 
turn on Joe Penner!” 

Libby stories are out of date, and people 
who can turn out things in 1938 style are 
favored. There’s need for lots of glamor 
and thrill and real romance. There has 
been too much sordidness and tragedy lurk- 
ing in the old type of stories. And keep out 
the sex stuff ; it is out of favor here. Lengths : 
anywhere from 3,500 to 9,000 words. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street. 


Art Lawson, editor of Western Romances 
and All Western, urges extra fast reports, 
good rates of pay, and occasional bonuses 
as the reason why those two magazines are 
excellent markets. And he is one of those 
broad-minded editors who says definitely 
that he does not want stories which are “ob- 
viously slanted.” An off-trail type is more 
likely to hit here than many another place, 
if the writing is good. And he buys hu- 
morous stories—which have very few mar- 
kets. For Western Romances, he avoids the 
mushy story, but tries for human beings as 
characters, ones with serious ideas. You can 
inject quite a bit of sex without offending. 
“The main trouble with writers,” according 
to Mr. Lawson, “is that they don’t take a 
far enough view of editorial criticisms. If 
the editor says there is no drama in a story, 
the average person starts injecting some- 
thing here and there, then shoots the same 
manuscript back. But the far-sighted writer 
would study what makes drama, and then 
do a new story in the light of his discoveries.” 
As this editor is also a highly successful 
writer, his suggestion should be valuable. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue. 


War Birds and Buck TFones Western 
Stories are both in a state of coma at pres- 


(Continued on page 47) 
















































How An Idea Became a 
Novel 


By Cuar_es Curtis Munz 


HOPE to show you, step by step, how 
I an idea, at first so nebulous as to be 

scarcely more than a vague desire, grew 
into form, took on the garments of reality, 
and at last became a successful novel. 


By successful, I don’t mean that this novel, 
“Land Without Moses,” sold fifty thousand 
copies, and bought me a castle at Palm 
Beach. I do mean that it sold promptly 
upon completion to Harper & Brothers, cer- 
tainly to be counted among the top flight 
of American publishers. To me, at this stage 
in my career, that spells successful, as I am 
confident it would to any other first novelist 
or beginning writer. Whether “Land With- 
out Moses” will be successful in the com- 
mercial or critical senses are secrets of the 
immediate future. 


For several years I had wanted to write 
a novel of the tenant farmer in the cotton 
country. I wanted to be truthful and sound 
in my sociological view as well as in my 
dramatic presentation. 


For my background, I had the better part 
of a lifetime spent in the South. I had 
never grown a stalk of cotton, to be sure, 
nor been a tenant farmer, but as a working 
newspaper man for the Houston, Texas, 
Chronicle, I had learned a great deal about 
the fundamental economics of the cotton 
country. 


The tenant farmer had been the subject 
of some fiction already, but I felt strongly 
that none of the previous writers on the 
subject had done more than to draw a one- 
sided picture of an isolated condition, which 
was not typical of the region as a whole. 

I was convinced, for instance, that the 
human stock of the cotton country, so- fre- 
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quently portrayed as degenerate, is no more 
depraved, fundamentally, than the human 
stock of any other section of the country, be 
it Ohio or Manhattan. It is true, of course, 
that the human stock of the cotton country 
is more bitterly enslaved by poverty and 
disease than that of any other part of 
America, but it springs from the same ante- 
cedents that have produced some of the 
most useful strains in our society. That it 
should continue to be enslaved and op- 
pressed is a shame to our times, and a 
challenge to our intelligence. 


That was the story to be told. But how 
to tell it? 


Some time before, I had started one novel 
on the subject. But my powers were not 
equal to my task, and after about thirty 
thousand words had been written, I was 
obliged to throw them all into the ashcan. 
My problem at that time was partly in the 
writing, but more in the plotting. I had 
not thought my problems through, I worked 
in fact without any outline at all, a foolish 
thing to do, and my idea was too vague, 
too unformed, a shapeless blob like a jelly- 
fish washed up on the beach by the tide. 


So my idea remained until] the spring of 


1937. I was driving along the road in East 
Texas one day in February (in Texas spring 
anticipates the equinox by about forty days), 
when I saw a farmer trying to get his 
ground in shape for planting. He had al- 
ready plowed his field, which lay on a hill- 
side littered with stumps. Now he was try- 
ing to drag or harrow it, but instead of a 
harrow, or any other suitable tool, all he 
had to work with was a knotty log. The 
mule which was dragging the log was old, 
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with droopy ears, and his ribs showing 
plainly through his moth-eaten hide; the 
farmer himself was almost as droopy and 
emaciated as the mule. 

I was driving at fifty miles an hour, and 
in a moment the emaciated farmer and his 
skinny mule were out of sight, but the pic- 
ture they made lingered in my mind, and 
I had not proceeded far before I felt my 
projected novel at last taking shape and 
coming to life, as the figure of a man 
emerges out of a heavy fog. 

What was striking me here like the 
searching fingers of lightning was the doom, 
whether he was aware of it or not, that hung 
over the man on the hillside. He himself 
was wasted either by disease or by under- 
nourishment, probably by both; his mule 
was weak and old; he had no tools. The 
man on the hillside might arise at dawn 
all that season, and never once lie down 
until dark. Whatever he did, however hard 
he worked, he could never really hope to 
make a good crop. Only a miracle could 
give him a successful season; and authentic 
miracles now are rare. The man on the 
hillside was doomed by his own poverty. 
This seemed to me typical of the whole 
cotton country. 

The sickness which like a malignant fever 
saps the vitality of this area was due not 
to the viciousness of the planters, though 
many planters are vicious, nor to the de- 
pravity of the tenant farmers, though many 
tenants are depraved, but to the economic, 
spiritual, and social poverty which dooms 
them all alike, even as the rain without dis- 
crimination falls upon the just and the 
unjust. 

Thus was stated one phase of my prob- 
lem. If I wanted to write a novel, how- 
ever, I must have drama; I must have con- 
flict; I must have the cotton country re- 
belling against the doom that hung over it 
like an angry storm. 

I saw that the man on the hillside must 
rebel. This moved me rapidly into the 
very heart of my problem. Suppose the 
man on the hillside wanted to escape from 
the doom of his own poverty. Could he? 

Any writer worth his salt could so draw 
the man on the hillside that he would 
escape, marry the princess, make a million 





“They’ve been following him ever since they heard 
he was a publisher.” 


dollars, and end up as President of the 
United States, but remember, the man is 
typical of the whole cotton country. Can 
the cotton country escape from its doom? 

Ten, twenty years from now, after re- 
newed prosperity, after government inter- 
vention, after the cataclysm of another war, 
there may be more than one answer to that 
question. But today, given conditions as 
they are in fact and not in fancy, there is 
but one answer. 

That is no. There is no escape either for 
the cotton country or for the man on the 
hillside. 

He would try to escape, yes, he would 
sweat out his blood, he would carry the cross 
of agony, but in the end he would be 
beaten. 

So would be dramatized the doom of the 
cotton country. 

I reduced this conception of doom to the 
simplest possible terms, thus : 

The dot in the circle is the man on the 
hillside; the circle is the social structure 
that stands as a wall to prevent his escape 
from his poverty. The solid black lines 
represent the movement of the dot, the man 
on the hillside, out from the center in an 
effort to escape from his doom. Every time 
a line impinges on the circle, a clash occurs. 
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The dotted lines represent his retreat. He 
gains new strength, and tries again and 
again. But at last, beaten, he returns to the 
center of the circle. His doom has crushed 
him. 


I began to write outlines. Here is the 


first : 


The man on the hillside tries to 
escape from his poor land to rich land 
of which he dreams, but he is too poor 
to escape from his poor land. 


"THERE are thirty words in that first out- 


line. The second is a little longer: 

A tenant farmer, oppressed by pov- 
erty, which is due in part to his own 
shortcomings, and lack of skill, and in 
part to the economic system under 
which he works, tries to escape to a 
land he dreams of as ideal, but his 
escape is prevented by a load of debt 
which chains him to his poverty. 


The second outline contains fifty-seven 
words. A number of things should be ob- 
served. The man on the hillside has become 
the typical tenant farmer. He wants to 
escape now, not from poor land, but from 
poverty. This is important, for much of 
the land in the cotton country is rich, though 
the people who work it are poor. The 
tenant’s own shortcomings are blamed 
equally with the economic system. He tries 
to escape, not to a rich land, but to a land 
he dreams of as ideal; a promised land. 
He is held back, not by abstract poverty, 
alone, which might mean anything, but by 
a load of debt, which is a more concrete 


conception, and thus better novel material. 
Now for the third outline: 


The son of a tenant farmer aspires 
to escape from the poverty which has 
engulfed his family; he dreams of es- 
caping to a land which his father has 
told him is ideal; but he is prevented 
from escaping by a debt left behind by 
his father. 


This outline of forty-seven words is a 
little shorter than the preceding one. It is 
also clearer and simpler. But its importance 
lies not in its shortness nor its clearness, but 
in that the central character, the dot in the 
circle, is made a son of the tenant, instead 
of the tenant himself. This takes advantage 
of the hopefulness and aspiration of youth. 
Note that the son aspires to escape. Note 
also that both the dream of the ideal land, 
and the debt which defeats the dream, are 
inheritances from his father. The doom is 
thus posed as continuing from generation to 
generation. 

My fourth outline read as follows: 

Kirby Moten, the son of a tenant 
farmer, is a youth of intelligence and 
aspiration. He wants to escape with his 
family from the poverty and degrada- 
tion that have engulfed them on the 
cotton plantation of Aaron Longnecker, 
which is on the other side of the Maca- 
tee River, about fifteen miles away, but 
almost as unattainable as though it were 
on the other side of the world. Habi- 
shaw County is a hilly, beautiful coun- 
try, where the people own their own 
farms and homes. Kirby Moten’s 
father dies, and his mother falls ill of 
pellagra. Kirby decides to flee, even 
though he owes a big debt, but because 
of his mother’s illness, he is obliged to 
steal a mule to take her along. He suc- 
ceeds in escaping into Habishaw Coun- 
ty, but is arrested and brought back, 
not only for stealing the mule, but also 
for the debt which he has left behind 
him, which is legally enforceable. He 
tries again to escape, and again and 
again, but fails, and in the end, he is 
so thoroughly beaten and _ frustrated 
that he discovers he no longer has even 
the desire to escape. 
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In this outline, the fourth, the charac- 
ters are given names, and the scene is lo- 
calized. The promised land is placed not 
far away, but its very nearness empha- 
sizes the difficulty of getting there. It 
is different from the plantation country, 
but still farm land; the dream therefore, 
is a modest one. The mother is ill of pel- 
lagra, a disease endemic in the cotton coun- 
try, and due to a faulty diet. Because 
of her illness, Kirby is obliged to steal a 
mule to take her with him, and the theft 
of the mule, as well as the debt which he 
has inherited from his father, brings him 
back within the circle of his doom. ¢ 

This fourth outline contains two hun- 
dred nine words, but since the completed 
novel ran to about one hundred fifteen 
thousand words, when I finished the fourth 
outline, I still had a long way to go. 

I wish I could quote the fifth outline 
in full, as I have quoted the previous four, 
but limitations of space make quotations 
impossible, for it ran to 4000 words. In 
this fifth outline, the plot was drawn in 
considerable detail. Every important ac- 
tivity of the major characters was indicated, 
and minor characters were added. Here 
we saw Kirby Moten trying to go to school, 
trying to vote, trying always to get his 
hands on a little money, trying to win a 
girl, trying to get along with Negroes and 
whites, trying to get a fair settlement from 
the plantation owner, trying to get the gov- 
ernment to help him under the AAA, try- 
ing to protect his family and save him- 
self. But even in this fifth outline, the 
story was still all bare bones and skeleton. 

It was in the sixth outline that the novel 
really began to take on the garments of 
reality. This outline was divided into forty- 
five chapters. The chapter outlines differ- 
ed greatly in length. Some of them, like 
the fifth outline, had nothing but the bare 
bones of the plot, but in others, as I wrote 
the outlines, good bits of narrative, descrip- 
tion and dialogue would occur to me, and 
I would write them down in rough form 
while they were fresh in my mind. 


AY I give you the outlines of three 
chapters. I have been obliged to con- 
dense them a great deal, but they will show 


you how one particular incident was ex- 
panded into chapter outlines. The inci- 
dent described is the escape to Habishaw 
County, which occurs at about the begin- 
ning of the last fourth of the book. 


Chapter Thirty-five 


(In the previous chapter, Kirby Mo- 
ten had said goodbye to his sweetheart) . 
It was still about fifteen miles to the 
bridge (To Habishaw County). It is 
the dead of night, very dark, stormy. 
Kirby must hurry, before anybody 
finds out he has stolen the mule and 
gone. His mother is sick to the point of 
death, in the back of the wagon. He 
hurries the mule through the night, and 
is almost to the bridge when morning 
comes. The sun is rising. 

He says, “Ma, I kin see the hills of 
Habishaw.” 

His mother can’t see them; she’s too 
weak to raise her head. 

“Son, tell me how they look.” 

“Purtiest things ever I see,” he says. 
Great feeling. Tears of joy running 
down his cheeks. 

The trussworth of the bridge is 
shining in the sun. But suddenly Kir- 
by sees a toll-booth at the entrance to 
the bridge. He didn’t know it was a 
toll bridge. He hasn’t any money. He 
can’t get across without paying a toll. 


Chapter Thirty-six 


Kirby tries to whip up the mule and 
hurry past the toll-booth without pay- 
ing. But the toll-booth keeper steps 
out, says, “Whoa,” and the mule stops. 
It looks as though Kirby will have to 
turn back. 

Kirby begs the toll-booth keeper to 
let him across. Says God will bless 
him if he will. 

The toll-booth keeper says, “God 
don’t own a share in this here bridge.” 

Finally, Kirby trades toll-booth keep- 
er shotgun to get across bridge. (This 













gun has been prepared for and men- 
tioned many times before. Both the 
‘gun and the bridge have strong sym- 
bolic meaning) . 












i Chapter Thirty-seven 

Ve Kirby proceeds on into Habishaw 

County. He is very happy. His mother 

i dies, on the way, and he buries her. Then 

ie he goes on, thinking he is safe, and free. 

HY But along the road he is stopped by a 
man who has a revolver at his belt. 

“Ain’t you Kirby Moten?” the man 
asked. 

Kirby isn’t frightened. He merely 
thinks that the man had known his 
mother or father. He thinks the man 
will help him get a start in the new 
land. 

“Did you know my Ma or my Pa?” 

| he asked eagerly. 
! “Gosh, no,” exclaims the man. I ain’t 
never set eyes on ’em an’ don’t want to. 
But that there mule you’re drivin’—the 
sheriff back where you come from says 
you done stole him.” 
























All forty-five chapters were outlined in 
much this way, with about the same detail as 
I have given for the last four paragraphs 
in chapter thirty-seven. Thus was an idea 
evolved step by step until it became “Land 
Without Moses.” From such an outline the 
We final writing, though a long job, could 
We scarcely be called a difficult one. It was in all 
truth, a thrill and a joy, every word. 

I want to show you just one more step 
in the writing of “Land Without Moses,” and 
then I am finished. Above is the outline 
for chapter thirty-five ; there follows the mid- 
dle part of this chapter as it appears in the 
published version : 

Kirby had always planned to reach 
the river in the dark, cross the bridge, 
and be safe among the hills before the 
sun was up. His late start had made 
that impossible, and when the night lift- 
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ed away from the earth while Kirby 
was still several miles away from the 
river, he was, after all, glad that it was 
so. For as the blackness gave way to gray- 
ness, and the grayness to whiteness, 
and the whiteness to greenness, and the 
greenness at last to yellowness, the sun 
coming up in the east in his face and 
laying its morning cheerfulness stream- 
ing upon the earth, Kirby Moten felt as 
weak and as strong as if he were looking 
into the eyes of God. Lifting his eyes, he 
saw for the first time in his life the hills 
of which he had heard and dreamed so 
long, rising slowly from the river, high- 
er and higher one over the other, off 
into the yellow shining distance beyond 
the Macatee. They were even more 
beautiful than he had dreamed. 

His heart was choked, and his throat, 
too, and his eyes were full of tears, yet 
he wanted to stand up high on the wagon 
seat, to throw his hat in the air, to sing 
with joy, to burst his throat with the 
happiness flowing out of his heart. 

With the tears streaming down his 
face, he pressed the mule on, lashing 
him under the belly until he broke into 
a trot, and the wagon rolled swiftly over 
the concrete, the wheels grinding out a 
sharp turn. Kirby looked back at his 
mother lying white and frail and skele- 
ton like on the mattresses in the back of 
the wagon. 

“Ma,” he said, “I kin see the hills of 
Habishaw.” He couldn’t tell whether or 
not she was awake. 

But his mother stirred under the 
patchwork quilts that lay heavy on her. 
She tried to lift herself up to look over 
the edge of the wagon-bed, but she was 
not strong enough, and she fell back 
with a gasp on her mattress. 

“Son, tell me how they look. I kain’t 
see.” 

“They look purty,” said Kirby. “Pur- 


tiest things ever I seen.” 






Selling the Fantasy Story 


By Henry KuTTNER 


MPOSSIBLE stories are the most con- 

vincing. They have to be, or editors 

wouldn’t buy them. It’s easy to believe 
in a two- fisted cowboy who performs mar- 
velous deeds of valor with his gun and lariat, 
because as long as the writer sticks to the 
traditional western story background and 
props, he’s got a milieu that’s familiar to 
the reader. But fantasy is a different matter. 
Instead of the prairies and mountains of the 
west you’ve got the scenery of another uni- 
verse ; instead of outlaws and rustlers you’ve 
got alien beings outside the reader’s exper- 
ience. Such things must be made real to 
the reader. 


It can be done, though many writers are 
frightened away by the apparent difficulty 
of what seems to be an extremely specialized 
formula. Actually, once a few tricks are 
mastered, the fantasy is one of the easiest 
stories to write. And there are eight or 
nine good markets which specialize in it, as 
well as such magazines as Argosy, Bluebook, 
Esquire, etc., which occasionally run an off- 
trail yarn of this type. The field can be 
divided into straight-line mystery-fantasy 
and the pseudo-scientific tale. We have 
(1) the mystery story proper, bought by 
Terror Tales, Horror Stories, Dime Mystery, 
Thrilling Mystery, and Mystery Tales, the 
new Red Circle book; (2) the pseudo- 
scientific tale, appearing in Thrilling Wonder, 
Astounding Science- Fiction, and Amazing 
Stories; and (3) the out-and-out weird 
yarn, used occasionally in the first group, in 
Weird Tales, and in Spicy Mystery, though 
for the last-named a special treatment is 
necessary. 


The practicality of writing fantasy in 
1938 is that a dud can very often be re- 
written so that it will sell to some other 
magazine than the one at which it was 


slanted. A detective-mystery story may go 
with group No. 1. If not, it may be re- 
written into a pseudo -scientific tale, or into 
a supernatural story, and submitted to the 
magazines in group No. 2 or group No. 3. 
That’s the beauty of it; it disproves the 
axiom that a fantasy has only one market, 
and if it fails there, you have a dud on 
your hands. This was true ten years ago, 
but it is true no longer, because many new 
magazines which use this kind of fiction 
have since entered the field. 

Let’s consider the pseudo-scientific story. 
Many writers, frightened by the technical 
angle, hastily turn aside to write detective 
yarns or action tales, for which they usually 
do a certain amount of research. The same 
amount of research will give them enough 
dope to turn out a pseudo-scientific tale. 
I don’t deny that a knowledge of science is 
helpful, but knowing how to write is far more 
important. You can get along without the 
former, but not the latter. 


HE two best pseudo- scientific markets 
are Thrilling Wonder and Astounding 
Science- Fiction. The editors of both are 
writers and also have a sound knowledge 
of science, so don’t fake your technical ma- 
terial! A careful balance should be main- 
tained between the science—or pseudo- 
science—and the story interest. Formulas 
and abstruse jargon won’t make a yarn con- 
vincing ; just the opposite. The vital factor 
in writing pseudo-scientific tales is to keep 
your feet on the ground. 


Remember that you’re writing about 
human beings, and that men and women, 
whether on Mars or in the fourth dimen- 
sion, will act like men and women—will have 
problems, desires, motives similar to present- 
day ones. The old ogre of characterization 
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pops up; in no type of pulp fiction is strong 
character work as vital as in this. 

One of the best ways of creating this 
necessary illusion of reality is by the parallel 
method. And what’s that? Simply draw- 
ing a parallel, an analogy between a fan- 
tastic development and a familiar, present- 
day one. Let’s glance over “The Hothouse 
Planet,” by Arthur K. Barnes, in Thrilling 
Wonder. In this tale, set in the distant 
future, two men are shown dwelling in an 
isolated trading post on the planet Venus. 
Tommy Strike, the hero, tells his companion : 

“The great Carlyle is coming today, in his 
special ship with his trained crew, straight from 
the Interplanetary Zoo in London. The famous 
‘Catch-’em-alive’ Carlyle is on his way, and we’re 
the lucky guys chosen to guide him on his ex- 
pedition to Venus!” 

The author simply drew a parallel. Every- 
body knows what Frank Buck stands for, 
and by integrating the familiar “Bring-’em- 
back-alive” angle into a tale of the future, 
the reader was told that the story wasn’t 
cut out of whole cloth. Accepting the 
reality of Frank Buck, he was more ready 
to accept the reality of the “great Carlyle.” 

But science and logic are necessary, and 
therefore the big-game hunter is given the 
equipment of the future—a space ship in- 
stead of native porters—‘“all the newer 
scientific inventions—the paralysis ray, anti- 
gravity, electronic telescopes.” Instead of 
a compass, the explorers utilize a radio beam. 
A monster they encounter is made more 
plausible because it resembles a prehistoric 
dinosaur. Again the parallel trick is used: 

“From that wolfish snout uncurled an amazing 


fifty-foot length of razor-edged tongue, like that of 
an Earthly ant-eater.” (The italics are my own.) 


Mort Weisinger, the editor of Thrilling 


Wonder, wants “a fast-pace, convincing 


scientific background, and a novel theme.” 
The pseudo- scientific story is similar to any 
other pulp magazine yarn, with one im- 
portant difference. A good western yarn 
is a plotty tale about the west—and if you 
substitute “scientific” for “western,” “science” 
for “the west,” you’ve got the answer. Cold 
science can’t take the place of plot. The 


pseudo-scientific magazines want well-con- 


structed, effective stories which deal with 
some branch or branches of science. 


John W. Campbell, editor of Astounding 


Science-Fiction, is not as insistent on a 
swift-moving action pace as is Thrilling 
Wonder. The story that hits him hardest 
is one that will make the reader think. 
Here, again, the human factor is valuable, 
for it is the keynote of a thematic story. 
Let’s glance over “Mercutian Adventure,” 
by Raymond Z. Gallun, in Astounding. 
Note the unobtrusive manner in which the 
science is brought in—nothing of the text- 
book about it! 


“Those mountains of Mercury, those blazing 
and almost airless deserts, those funny plants in the 
Twilight Belt, those cold stars of the night hem- 
isphere! There’s romance in all that stuff, darling! 
Everybody likes the glamour of far-off places, even 
though they can’t see them first-hand. That’s 
where we come in. We’re going to take pictures 
on Mercury—artistic pictures portraying the mood 
of that grim little planet—and we’re going to bring 
them back to Earth and sell them to syndicates!” 

Here, again, is the parallel trick. In this 
yarn a young couple are marooned on Mer- 
cury, and must remain alive on an almost 
airless planet until help can arrive. There 
is little out-and-out action, no personified 
villain, but there is strong suspense. 

And there is also a novel theme—the idea 
that two people live for over two hours 
“under conditions practically as severe as 
the void.” Moreover, the theme of the 
story is given in the blurb—“two humans 
against an inhospitable world.” Such a 
realistic treatment of a boy and a girl, pio- 
neers of the distant future, is far more 
effective than a formularized tale about a 
super-hero of the Buck Rogers type. Too 
many writers new to the pseudo-scientific 
field think that action and adventure are 
all that’s necessary. 

Some years ago there was little scientific 
basis to the inhuman creatures that are so 
often used in science-fiction. Authors simply 
turned to natural history, and their inhab- 
itants of other worlds were turtle-men, fish- 
men, bird-men, and so on. A deeper and 
more significant treatment is necessary today. 
In preparing to write a novelette for Thrill- 
ing Wonder (“Nine Planets Films, Inc.”, 
scheduled for the August issue), I recently 
read several reference books, leafing through 
them and jotting down odd and unusual 
material that looked promising. [I'll re- 
produce part of the list, which I drew from 
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late volumes on science, chemistry, explora- 
tion, and natural history. 


slowness of sloth . . . lizards 
that lose their tails . . . snakes that use scales as 
miniature shovels to bury themselves . . . shedding 
of skin . . . selective poisoning . . . spitting venom 
... whip snake myth.” 


These, chiefly from one of Ditmars’ books, 
are sufficient to illustrate how such material 
can be worked up into science fiction. 


“Fishing frog . . . 


The fishing frog has an appetizing-smell- 
ing object hanging from the roof of its 
mouth, which induces unwary fish or insects 
(I forget which) to come within reach of 
the creature’s tongue. Why not some extra- 
terrestrial being that resembles a rock with 
a mouth-hole in it, before which dangles a 
curious sort of bait? Next on the list is the 
sloth—a slow-motion animal. 

Superficial delineation isn’t enough; it’s 
important to show what makes the wheels 
go round. The reason for the sloth’s slow- 
ness is—what? A low rate of metabolism. 
Then why not a monster which has ex- 
tremely eccentric metabolism—which moves 
slowly one moment, and with fantastic 
speed the next? Can this have a pseudo- 
scientific basis? “Hormone” gives the clue, 
for a medical dictionary observes that this 
is “a chemical substance which, passing into 
the blood stream and reaching an organ, is 
capable of exciting the latter to activity. 
The opposite of chalone.” And “chalone” 
is “a depressive internal secretion.” Our 
monster, then, is full of glands which con- 
tinually shoot hormones and chalones into 
its blood, speeding up its metabolism one 
moment and slowing it down the next. 
There’s plenty of room for development in 
a large, hungry creature of so undepend- 
able a nature! Moreover, there is a logical 
scientific explanation, which should be 
brought in as painlessly as possible. 


The other notes resulted in several fan- 
tastic beings: a giant lizard that spits poison 
which destroys the blood’s coagulability 
(cured with calcium injections, according 
to Ditmars) ; a monster that can slip out 
of its skin, using its scales as shovels, burrow 
underground and come up behind the prey ; 
and a sort of flying octupus equipped with 
razor-sharp tentacles that whip its victims 


to death. The important factor is the scien- 
tific explanation. Superficial descriptions of 
queer creatures aren’t enough. The reader 
wants to know the why and wherefore. 


According to H. G. Wells, his fantastic 
tales were merely old-fashioned ghost stories 
with a scientific instead of a supernatural 
explanation. A capable writer should be 
able to turn his hand to both types without 
difficulty. If anything, the eerie yarn is the 
easier of the two, although, because there 
is no pseudo-logical scientific motivation, it’s 
necessary to depend on characterization and 
atmosphere for plausibility. 


Believe in your ghost. Even if there is a 
natural explanation for your story, remember 
that the reader wants to shudder. Put your- 
self in the place of your characters, and put 
their emotions on paper. Subjective writing 
is of immense value in the weird tale, for 
the reactions of the actors to whatever horror 
enmeshes them should also be the reaction of 
the reader. A few examples: 

“Then memory came back, and I felt black 
despair descend on my brain like a pall, sweep 
downward until it lodged in my stomach like a 
heavy, dead thing. But through the dull stupe- 
faction of my misery there was born a burning 
desire to look once more in that service lift, to 
sear my soul once again with the horror that dwelt 
there. It was as though that crypt in my kitchen 
had been a terrible sort of lodestone, drawing me 
irresistibly toward it, while my nerves shrieked in 
vain against it.”—“‘The Corpse in My Bed,” by 
H. T. Sperry. Terror Tales. 

“Horror tore at my frayed nerve ends then, 
gagged me, twisted my entrails into a knot. . . .The 
stark and abysmal terror of the supernatural 
rocked my senses. For the thing that hung half- 
way up the inner wall of the thatched concavity, 
the naked, bleeding thing that resembled nothing 
so much as a clawed dead mouse in a hawks’ nest, 
was Gates Dunning !”—‘“‘The Devil Wears Wings,” 
by John H. Knox. Thrilling Mystery. 


Bear in mind that the most ghastly horror, 
the foulest murder, leaves the reader cold 
unless he can be made to see and feel it 
with the characters. Thus strong char- 
acterization is extremely helpful, and so, too, 
is a thoroughly realistic treatment of the 
everyday angles of the story. Too many 
writers, when tackling the weird, overreach 
themselves. They plunge into an orgy of 
eerieness, omitting entirely the common- 
places that are so vital for purposes of con- 
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Great Curds, Joseph, you’ve eaten one of Hemingway’s. 


trast, and the result is a Dunsanian fantasy 
without the saving virtue of Dunsany’s 
genius. 

Just how can eeriness be secured? Through 
atmosphere, characterization, menace, situa- 
tion, or a combination of all or several of 
these. Examples: a girl who takes a job 
as nurse in an asylum (atmosphere and char- 
acterization), monstrously deformed and 
perverted cripples who head a crime ring 
(characterization), a gigantic winged mon- 
ster that commits murder (menace), a man 
who believes he is being transformed into a 
vampire by unholy magic (situation). 

Motivation and plot are not difficult when 
writing the straight-line supernatural tale, 
but the mystery-deductive yarn is another 
matter. A list of motivations I have com- 
piled and found helpful follows: 


1. Desire for lost treasure. 

2. Sex perversion—sadism. (dangerous stuff ; 
handle with care). 

3. Desire for return of stolen treasure. 

4. Desire to prove character insanse in order 
to make her testimony, dangerous to the villain, 
invalid. 

5 Revenge. 

6. Extortion. 

7. Crimes committed by cult for villain’s profit. 

8. Destruction of interlopers who stumble on 
criminal plot. 

9. Desire for inheritance. 

10. Desire to eliminate enemies. 

11. Attempt to shoulder victim with onus. of 
various crime or crimes, and to make him be- 
lieve in his own apparent guilt. 


This list is not complete by any means, 
but it is a working basis from which the 
writer can build up his own group of motiva- 
tions, something easily done by analysis of 
published stories. Many of these motives 
can be combined, and odd and unusual 
slants can be given them. For example, a 
series of shockingly brutal murders is com- 
mitted, apparently without motive. Actually 
the killer has planned to terrorize a tourist 
resort sufficiently so that when he later puts 
a kidnapping and extortion scheme into 
operation, the victims will pay promptly, 
fully realizing the ghastly torture that will 
otherwise befall their abducted wives and 
daughters. 


The hackneyed mystery plot is not wanted. 
It isn’t difficult to give it some novel twist, 
though.. In many of my own yarns I use 
a familiar trick which I think is worth 
describing.. It may be called the Red Herr- 
ing Motivation, in which the apparent mo- 
tive is merely the disguise for the real one. 
In “Invasion from the Fourth,” a yarn 
which Thrilling Mystery liked enough to 
buy, I handled it thus, letting the investi- 
gator reveal the plot in the denouement: 


**You’re a promoter, Lennox. You've been 
mixed up in shady schemes before. Suppose your 
plan did work out. Suppose I spread this story 
over every paper in the country—that one of our 
wealthiest oil millionaires tried to gyp you out of 
valuable property.’” (This millionaire has appar- 
ently instigated a weird plot intended to frighten 
the characters away from the locale.) ‘“ ‘Blackmail 
wasn’t your scheme. You had something better 
than a shakedown! . . . You had an oil company 
up your sleeve. I’ll bet there wasn’t a pint of oil 
on this land, except for what you’ve planted 
here. But with a million dollars of free adver- 
tising, you wouldn’t find it difficult to organize a 
company and sell enough stock to make you rich. 


‘Tf Andreason tried to steal your land, it must 
be worth millions—that’s how your investors would 
figure. And you’d pocket the profits when the in- 
vestors started wondering what happened to their 
money, and skip the country. Morton wasn't 
working for Andreason. He was working for 
you!’ 33 

Something like this—an unusual twist to 
the familiar plot and motivation—is what 
the editors of the mystery magazines de- 
mand. Let’s consider the various markets, 
and see wherein they differ. 
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Thrilling Wonder Stories. Mort Weisinger, 
Editor. 22 West 48th Street, New York. Fast 
Pace, convincing science background, and novel 
theme. The reader should be able to get a lucid, 
understandable explanation for the fantastic 
elements. Science should be developed gradually 
and dramatically, not in dull textbook fashion. 
Strive for accuracy. Original trimmings are de- 
sired, but not wild exaggeration. Avoid the melo- 
dramatic villian. Popular type: human interest 
boy-and-girl yarn of early exploration on a planet 
just made accessible by space flight. Love interest 
slight; the girl should be a “pal.” Romance, as 
such, is out. 1,000 to 10,000 words. 1c up on 
acceptance. 

Astounding Science-Fiction. John W. Campbell, 
Editor. 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. Stories of the 
future, based on sound science. Blood and thunder 
not desired. Unusual ideas and novel slants ; tales 
with a thought behind them. Emphasis on char- 
acterization and human reaction to scientific pro- 
gress. Feminine interest okay, but thumbs down 
on moonlight-and-roses love. 4,500 to 7,000; 
10,000 up. 1c and up on acceptance. 

Both of the above markets use occasional brief 
articles—“popular technical material indicating 
future trends of technology and pure science.” 
But the dope must be authentic. 

Amazing Stories. Was just bought by Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Corp., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Short stories based on correct science, 5,000- 
20,000 ; novelettes up to 50,000. 'c on publica- 
tion. (Slow on reporting.) 

Other magazines which use occasional science- 
fiction are: All-American Fiction, Argosy, Blue 
Book, Thrilling Adventures, Boys’ Life, and 
American Boy. The three former will sometimes 
take a straight-line mystery tale, with either 
logical or supernatural explanation, though the 
former is preferred. Possible markets for the 
non-formula, exceptionally well done weird yarn 
include Coronet and Esquire. 

Thrilling Mystery. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. 22 West 48th St., N. Y. Horror-terror 
stories with a definite detective-crime plot and a 
bizarre, horror background or menace. Strong 
woman interest required in the longer tales; it 
helps in the short ones, too. Remember: good 
terror atmosphere, action peace, detective-mys- 
tery element. Don’t neglect the last. The editor 
wants “a strong mystery situation with a weird, 
fantastic, or supernatural menace, or setting, in 
which the hero solves the plot detective-fashion 
by finding vital clues. Short stories up to 6,000; 
novelettes 7,500 to 10,000. Query or submit 


synopsis before trying the lead novel, which runs 
about 20,000 words. Ic up, acc. 

Secret Agent X. Rose Wyn, Editor. 67 W. 
44th St., N. Y. Detective and G-man shorts, 
sinister note, menace and horror. 2,000 to 5,000; 
novelettes 1,000. 1c, acc. 

Dime Mystery. Loring Dowst, Editor. 205 E. 
42nd St., N. Y. Thrills, chills, mystery, action. 
Sex and sadism increase the story’s chances, if 
not overdone. Readers of this magazine want 
to shudder. Logical crime-motivation best in 
longer tales; the supernatural can be used in the 
short ones, but it isn’t really advisable. Feminine 
interest. Avoid the hackneyed situation of the 
honeymooners blundering into a weird mess. 
Shorts up to 5,000; novelettes 9,000 to 10,000; 
novels 17,000. Ic up, acc. 

Terror Tales. Loring Dowst, Editor. 205 E. 
42nd St., N. Y. Mystery-terror yarns with eerie 
overtones. Same lengths and rate of payment as 
Dime Mystery. 

There are very slight variations between the 
formulas of Dime Mystery, Terror Tales, and 
Horror Stories. The differences are best expressed 
by the titles of the books. Study them carefully— 
indeed, study all the markets listed—before aim- 
ing a yarn at any of them. It not only helps 
considerably ; it’s vitally necessary! 

Spicy Mystery. Lawrence Cadman, Editor. 
900 Market St., Wilmington, Delaware. Mystery 
shorts with sex interest; the special slant requires 
close study of the magazine. The sex must be 
soundly motivated; can’t be dragged in. 2,500 
to 5,500. Up to lc, acc. 

Mystery Tales. Western Fiction Publishing 
Co., Inc., RKO Building, Radio City, N. Y. I 
have little dope on this book. It seems to be 
similar to Terror Tales, using mystery-horror 
yarns, with a preponderance of logical solutions. 
Lengths run up to 13,000 for novelettes; shorter 
yarns up to 6,000. Rates of payment not given, 
but the other Red Circle magazines pay from 
Yac to 1¥ac, acc. 

Weird Tales. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. 840 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Anything goes 
here, if it’s good enough, and if it’s weird. Pseudo- 
scientific yarns are used, too. Plausability is im- 
portant; modern settings are preferred. Avoid 
the hackneyed formula yarn. Farnsworth Wright 
is extremely cordial toward the new writer, and 
many now-famous authors have broken into print 
in the pages of his magazine, which is unique in 
its field. Shorts up to 6,000 ; novelettes to 15,000; 
serials up to 35,000. Verse up to 35 lines. Ic, 
pub. 
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V 7 HEN you talk about a place where 
an author can hibernate and live 
for a full year, devoting his time 

exclusively to writing, on only $300 to $500 

—a locale at once quiet and colorful, rest- 


ful and stimulating—you’re talking Pat 
O’Donnell’s language. He’s found it. 


It’s only ninety miles down the river from 
metropolitan New Orleans, but it’s “a fab- 
ulous scene new to literature—a strange Eden 
where the Mississippi meets the sea,” to bor- 
row a phrase from the blurb on the jacket 
of Pat’s Houghton Mifflin Fellowship prize 
novel, “Green Margins.” 


“The river is broad and majestic; its as- 
pect constantly changing. The land is thin 
and hollow. Islands float about. Hurri- 
cane waves roar over the levees. Fiddler 
crabs prowl the roads. Jack-o’-lanterns dance 
in the night. Flocks of pelicans sail by with 
a dreadful roaring. Brawny women skin 
mink and otter in the marshes. 


“The folk are Slavonian, Filipino, French, 
Italian. Swaggering coast artillerymen, in- 
trepid bar pilots. Levee builders, trappers, 
vagrants.” Thus Pat’s publishers have de- 
scribed the scene of “Green Margins” ... and 
Pat’s hideout. 


O’Donnell, has seen little of civilization 
since his lusty novel was chosen from 800 
manuscripts submitted in a prize contest a 
year and a half ago. He spent $50 of the 
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Deep Delta 


By R. G. Drown, Jr. 


The Writer’s 1938 Year Book contains a list of places 
where a writer may live on $400 to $500 a year, giving 
full details on each. The material for this information 
came from Digest readers in each respective community. 
It’s one hell of a swell article if you’re interested in peace 
at a low price. 


award to stage himself to a one-room cab- 
in and a small orange grove near Booth- 
ville, La. (Try to find it on your map.) 
There he wrote his book and there he is now 
working on another. 


“Tf one has a car and a screened trailer, 
or a houseboat that is at least weather tight, 
it’s possible to live down here on less than 
a dollar a day,” he says, “but I wouldn’t ad- 
vise any writer without a fair income to try 
it unless he’s prepared to live in this manner. 
You can’t get an inexpensive hotel or board- 
ing-house. They don’t exist. Oil men (the 
Louisiana coast is rapidly becoming lined 
with wells) pay from $45 to $60 a month for 
room and board. The families who do ac- 
cept boarders have no notion of “service,” or 
how to make a newcomer feel at home. 


“T’ve learned in my travels that you can’t 
get raw interesting country and “service” too 
—nor very much of synthetic amusement. 
A writer shouldn’t expect it. He should 
want to live exactly as the people do, be- 
coming one of them as quickly as possible— 
without getting too intimate.” 


Pat is thoroughly sold on the houseboat 
mode of life. “A houseboat is really ideal,” 
he thinks. “It is quickly cleaned, always airy, 
part of the weather and yet sheltered from 
it, with a front yard that is never dull, and 
amenable to a change of dress at will. 


“Cheap towage can always be found. The 
average lugger owner will usually haul you 
all day long for five or six dollars, and you 
can go a long way in that time. 

“The life requires a certain hardihood 
after the novelty’s gone,” Pat will admit, “but 
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the sense of utter independence far outweighs 
minor inconveniences. An added advan- 
tage is that people generally respect one who 
lives a life of what I might call established 
vagrancy. There is something about the 
lonely life that commands it. And a man 
afloat can always roam ashore as far as his 
legs will carry him. Usually there is food 
in the water, and fuel on the bank. 

“For those who want to move about often, 
the car and trailer are best. More expensive 
to acquire and operate but better for the 
fidgety type of worker, if he can afford it. 
Houseboats are about the cheapest vehicles 
I’ve ever priced—from $40 to $500 around 
the New Orleans waterways.” 

If you demand most modern conveniences, 
the deep Delta is not the place you’re look- 
ing for. “In Boothville, where I live on my 
little orange grove in a one-room shack by 
the levee,” Pat muses, “there’s no barber, 
doctor, lawyer, telephone, library, movies, 
garage or places where one pays to be di- 
verted, or saloons open late at night. There 
are a few electric lights operating after nine 
p. m. In Buras, a few miles up the river, 
there are all of these and more—a drug store, 
poolroom, dressmaker, and one family is said 
to be installing a toilet inside the house. (This 
is news. ) 

“The daily bath isn’t frowned upon. It 
doesn’t exist. 

“With water, water, everywhere, the only 
fresh water we have is rain off the roofs. A 
family bathing daily would empty the cis- 
tern in a week.” 

As far as feminine companionship goes, 
Pat says there are lots of girls of all colors, 
“even Indian. As is true everywhere else, a 
few are beautiful, many plain, some ugly, 
and all interested in becoming ancestors.” 

He grows almost lyrical about the weather. 
“The place is full of what one of my lousiest 


reviewers called ‘that good Gulf weather,’ ” 
he declares. “In winter the climate is most 
interesting. The heavy, completely obliterat- 
ing fogs are mixed with slow gray rains, cold 
nor’westers that make a driftwood fire about 
the coziest thing in the world. Then there 
are fine balmy days when the orange, lime 
and lemon trees give a good smell. In sum- 
mer the blistering sun makes every shady 
spot on the river bank as cool and inviting 
as any mountain retreat.” 


“August, he warns, when the river at last 
turns warm, and September, the month of 
storms, are not the months for strangers to 
come. Mosquitoes are fierce, he adds, all 
summer—day and night—and occasionally 
in winter, too. 


ISHING and hunting abound for the 

man who has learned the terrain and is 
properly equipped. A boat is needed for 
either. 


In reply to questions regarding the attitude 
of the natives toward intruders, O’Donnell 


said: “No general ‘attitude’ toward strang- 
ers characterizes the natives. They differ 
from people elsewhere only in manners im- 
posed by environment, and these are usu- 
ally superficial. Trappers, hunters, fisher- 
men here as elsewhere welcome amiable and 
manly comers who take them for granted 
and not as curious and interesting ‘natives,’ 
and who bring as much information as they 
take.” 


The Dalmatian oyster fishermen of the 
region are transplanted from middle Europe, 
and are interesting for that reason. River 
pilots are conditioned by their calling. Trap- 
pers from the lonely marshes are usually 
meditative, weather-wise and _ resourceful, 
with lots of wild life stories, some of them, 
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unfortunately, based on faulty observation 
or superstition. 

The region abounds in strange material 
for fiction. Many races dwell side by side, 
and the folks way of each are fairly well pre- 
served. Pat feels, he says, that one advan- 
tage of living there is to see in a small com- 
munity and on a clearer scale all of the ele- 
ments of a big metropolis—or, at least, all 
the fundamental ones. “Returning from 
a long stay in a small community, one finds 
it easier to perceive the texture of a larger 
social structure,” is the way he puts it. 


HE deep Delta is full of interesting in- 
congruities, the effects of which merit 
thoughtful study, he thinks. Close by the 
turbulent Mississippi, where a boatman must 
be alert and daring to navigate at all, there 
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are the dolorous and stagnant swamps peo- 
pled by slow amphibious folk. Between the 
two are the miniature truck farms and groves 
where the tempo is pastoral. Neither swift 
nor slow, but strong, resigned to the whims 
of weather and garden pests. Here all hus- 
bandry is a gamble against the frost in win- 
ter and, in summer, against the insects. 

Beyond the peninsula is the sea, where still 
another kind of laborer toils. Often, too, a 
single man—some stalwart glutton for pun- 
ishment—will within the yearly cycle en- 
gage in all of these occupations. 

“T know one,” relates Pat, “who at differ- 
ent seasons builds boats, packs oranges, guides 
sportsmen, raises Easter lilies, and fishes oys- 
ters, and is an expert at each calling.” 

The deep Delta is not far by road to New 
Orleans, from which city a bus runs to Ven- 








HE Wraiter’s Dicest-Li- 
ERTY MAGAZINE short short 
story contest closes March 
25th. All entries must be post- 
marked on or before that date. 
Writer’s Digest offers $2,000 in 
prizes for the best 1,500 word 
short-short stories submitted to 
this contest. In addition, Fulton 
Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty 
Magazine, will read all the winning 
scripts for possible purchase and 
publication in Liberty. Money 
paid by Liberty for scripts it buys 





$2000°° Prize Contest 


ENTER YOUR STORY NOW! 
Contest closes this month. aenemannenes 





from any of the winners, goes 
directly to the individual winners 
in full. 

After Mr. Oursler finishes read- 
ing the winners, and buying those 
that he wants, the scripts will then 
be read for purchase and publica- 
tion by the editor of the Toronto 
Star. 

This gives every contestant an 
opportunity of winning one of 300 
prizes, and gives every winner the 
added opportunity of having his 
script bought by Liberty Magazine 
or the Toronto Star. 
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HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


[st prize —$150.00 cash 
2nd prize —$100.00 cash 
3rd prize—$ 50.00 cash 


4th prize—$ 50.00 cash 


5th through 16th prize 
One brand new Underwood portable type- 
writer; 1938 Universal Model. Standard 
keyboard. Sturdy and durable for plenty 
of use. Touch tuning, smartly styled and out- 
standing typing performance. 


17th and 18th prize 


Three cents a word for each and every word 
in the story. 


19th prize 


Two cents a word for each and every word 
in the story. 


20th to 35th prize 


One new copy of Plotto the masterbook of all 
plots. To all prize winners of Plotto who have 
bought this book from Writer’s Digest, $25.00 
in cash (the retail price of the book) will be 
given instead. 


36th to 40th prize 
One paid in full enrollment in the Writer’s 
Digest Beginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. 


4lst to 45th prize 
One cent a word for each and every word in 
the prize winning story. 


46th to 60th prize 


One set of the new Concise Encyclopedia— 
4 Volumes—published by Doubleday Doran. 


6lst to 80th prize 


One copy of any standard priced writer’s text 
issued by any book publisher. 


81st to 100th prize 


A nationally advertised guaranteed fountain 
pen, of good quality, and excellent make. 


101st to 200th prize 


A package of 250 sheets each of Eaton’s Cor- 
rosable Bond. This is the highest grade prac- 
tical bond paper for authors. Typewritten 
lines on this paper can be erased perfectly, 
and easily with any eraser. Also included in 
the package is carbon paper and a typewriter 
eraser. 


201st to 300th prize 


An engraved Certificate of Merit recording 
the place you won in the contest. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


— 


. All short stories must be original, and no more than 
1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or hand- 
written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
for return. 


~ 


Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST 
magazine. 


wo 


. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 
scriber to enter one story in this contest. A two dollar 
one year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
= East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ir: 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK: 


stories in this contest. No more than 2 stories may be 
entered by any one writer. 


Cl 


. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the exclusive 
property of the individual writers. The names of the 
winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. All scripts 
= be returned within 30 days after the completion of 
the contest. 


¥ 


Contest closes Midnight March 25th, 1938. Two experi- 
enced professional editors will judge the scripts and each 
script will be read by each of the two judges. 


6. The contest is open now. Send stories at once. 





I am entering the Writer’s Digest short short story contest. ’ 
(Check which) 0 Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith []. 
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am sending it under separate cover [)). 
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ice, a short distance from the great Passes, 
or river mouths. I myself manage to visit 
my family in town (New Orleans) every 
couple of weeks. Sometimes I remain in 
town a week or so for a turn at social life 
or intellectual replenishment; but on the 
whole I find it much more comfortable and 
amusing here. It seems that in town noth- 
ing ever happens, while down the river in 
my grove or aboard the little boat I have 
named ‘Bonus’ something is always taking 
place to provoke one’s curiosity. 

“I feel that a writer of all people should 
live as fully as possible, with peace, sanity, 
frugality and humor. That he should seek 
to avoid a region where things are too 
easy. Such places usually attract a lot of 
indolent fugitives from boredom whose main 
business, from my observation, is to escape 
reality. 

“As a rule the places where creative work- 
ers, especially young ones, congregate, are 
permeated with an air of humorlessness and 
unreality. The best place for a writer to 
work is in his own home, where he has roots 
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and memories. If he cannot work there, he 
should seek a place where real people do 
real jobs. In any such community he will 
find stimulation and endure the hardships 
his muscles and glands and temper are sup- 
posed to undergo in order to produce a fully 
integrated man. 


“T have learned after much trial and er- 
ror that, after all, local color is only a back- 
ground and must never intrude. Our pri- 
mary business is to portray people, and they 
are pretty much the same everywhere.” 








PICTURE YOURSELF 





What | Have Done For Others 


JOHN PORTAS 
New Glasgow,N.S. 


‘Many thanks for your check 
for $202.50 covering my first 
novelette. The credit is yours, 
for when you advised me to 
slant an 18,000 word novelette 
at a leading monthly, I was 
skeptical about the chances. 


Your first securing the edi- 
tor’s approval of the revised 
outline and the final accept- 
ance of the story bear witness 
to your knowledge of mag- 
azine requirements and your 
close contact with the market. 
“Thanks again for your guid- 
ance, collaboration and suc- 
cessful sales policy.”’ 





| Can Do For You 


I read your manuscript as a whole for 
general effect. Then I mark it paragraph 
by paragraph, emphasize the good parts so 
you may duplicate them, and if there are 
any weaknesses, point them up. Years of 
experience enable me to teach you how to 
make your characters live, keep your dia- 
logue natural, and strengthen any plot 
deficiencies. And most important, I market 
your stories quickly and advantageously. 


Write for my booklet TELLING AND SELLING 
YOUR STORIES—FREE 


WARD THOMAS 


521 Fifth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 





Why Can't 
This Be You 


It should be, and profes- 
sional, constructive criti- 
cisms of the type WARD 
THOMAS offers can put 
you there with a mini- 
mum of delay and effort. 


Introductory Offer: 


One dollar per thousand 
words (minimum fee, 
$3.00). With your first 
story send along an ex- 
tra one of about the same 
length and I'll give you 
a critical report on the 
second story free. 
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The Truth About 
Vanity Publishing 


By DonaLp MacCaMPBELL 


S a literary agent I am frequently 

asked to comment on the advisability 

of publishing books at one’s own 
expense. This practice has been popularly 
termed “vanity publishing,” owing to the 
fact that so many untalented writers, avid 
for publication, resort to it as a desperate 
expedient. 

At the outset, the author who has under 
consideration a contract of this sort should 
ask the following questions: (1) Has he 
given the manuscript a fair chance with the 
royalty houses, and have their rejections con- 
tained any hint as to the intrinsic merit of 
his work? (2) Has he good reason to be- 
lieve that the book will sell in sufficient 
quantities to justify his investment? (3) 
Can he really afford the gamble? (4) Has 
he carefully examined the integrity of the 
firm he is considering, and particularly has 
he investigated their book selling set-up to 
make sure that they are in truth publishers 
and not merely printers? 

Anyone who, like myself, has been a pub- 
lisher’s reader can vouch for the fact that 
good books are not always marketable, and 
that there are in circulation many excel- 
lent manuscripts which, because of their lim- 
ited sales appeal, stand little chance of ac- 
ceptance on a straight royalty basis. These 
frequently include belles lettres, biographies, 
definite works on esoteric subjects, collections 
of verse, memoirs, etc. A good many au- 
thors have been sorely perplexed by the type 
of rejection letter which accompanies the 
return of such manuscripts. They cannot 
for the life of them understand how a “dis- 
tinctive” piece of work, a script of “unques- 
tionable merit” can be passed up by all the 
royalty publishers in the country. 

But such, in the present scheme of things, 
is a common enough tragedy in the literary 
world, and even as far back as the last cen- 
tury, before high pressure commercialism, 
it will be recalled that a young man named 
John Keats was obliged to pay for the pub- 
lication of his first volume of poems. Today 
I could name a hundred excellent books, 





hitch YOUR wagon to the star of 
=> HARRY McGUIRE 


Editorial Director of The 
Modern Writers’ Service; for- 
mer editor of OUTDOOR 
LIFE, and editor of RING- 
MASTER. 


The MODERN WRITERS’ 
SERVICE /s unique 


1 It is the only bureau of its 
kind that guarantees the au- 
aol Ge — ona of at 
ast two re zi 
Mr. McGuire and his staff lad 
2 conferences at no addi fonal cos sost "3 a eee personal 


3 The author receives etc in good writing as well 
as in marketable writing, under the direction of a man 

who has been not only successful publisher, editor and lec- 

turer on English, but is also famed as book reviewer, 

eonayiet, dramatic critic, poet, playwright and short story 
Titer. 

4 Expert guidance of the writer toward the field in which 
he can work most = ably. 

Reading fees muscripts): 


2,000 words, $3.00; sie 30° for each adaitional 1 O00 
moons 5.00 up to ‘0 





mr . 
,,Full- ~length plays, $2 aie Movie scenarios, 
coms and collaborations 
al cane, 


The Most Economical Investment a Writer Can Make 
in His Career is a Connection with 


THE MODERN WRITERS’ SERVICE 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


(A subsidiary of THE MODERN @ROUP, Publishers and 
Authors’ Agents—Staffed ed by the Seiing "ibe 
HE MODERN GROUP, INC) 





TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


POETS: During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go 
into its tenth year of publication. Inno- 
vations have been planned, including a series of valuable 
CREDIT SLIPS, two of which appear in the current issue. 
Send 25c for a copy, or send stamped, self-addressed envelo 
for particulars. ou will receive also Prize Program an 
descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, 
four of which contain 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c 3: $2 ) 
$02 North Vernon St. "Ballas. Te as 


HOW TO SELL SHORT STORIES 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Do you sell your stories or do they bounce back to you 
as fast as you submit them? 


How To Sell Short Stories, by Fred B. Jacobs, discusses 
the short story selling problem in a practical way and 
contains valuable information for every aspiring writer. 

Why not order a copy today? 

A careful study of this new treatise may mark a turn- 
ing point in your career and turn failure into success. 

$1.00 postpaid to any part of the world. 


E. George Lindstrom Publishing Co. 
310 Lakeside Avenue, W. Cleveland, Ohio 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


One thousand words typed free to new clients. 20-pound 
bond; carbon; extra outside pages. Mailed flat. Correc- 
tions in spelling, bo grammar, if requested. 


Thirty cents words; verse, 2c line. SIGNAL 
PRICES FO BOOK LENGTHS!’ WRITE! The kind 
of work that editors commend. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER, Waynesburg, Ohio 
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SONG POEM WRITERS==;; 50:: want to write 
bas ge for songs—if you want to make quick ORS ress— 
read the beokat.. ‘THE KEY TO YOUR FU IN 
SONGWRITING.’ 

Our free criticism service and famous 50-50 PLAN have 
aided many others and will help you to overcome your 
difficulties, Russell Duke received $150.00 advance on_his 
song—Burl Bogg’s song won a nation-wide contest—Over 
50 brand new songs accepted during past few weeks on 
royalty for publication of radio recording. All by new 
writers, 

No charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 


No obligation. 

Salon, Indiana F R E E! 
Send FREE Booklet, “‘The Key To Your Future In 
Songwriting,’’ and full information about your 50-50 PLAN. 











— Song Bureau, Inc. 


City and State 


FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


Correct music guaranteed. We publish. If you 
send 3 poems, we will pick the best one, re- 
turning all others. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. ""WD,"" THOMASTON, MAINE 


~ SONG WRITERS! 


(Poems or Melodies) 
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RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 No. Avers Ave., 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 
accepted for publication. Send your Poems for free exam- 
ination and criticism. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153 M South Van Ness Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, Including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
and Information on current market requirements. If you write poems 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M, M, M, PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 5 Studio Building 


SONGWRITERS: 


"'Hit"' Quality Music to Poems, Guaranteed 


» in lead-sheet form, $3.00. Son; arranged; 
. Send poems for criticism "ea revisieg- 

VIS OF POEMS, cs be ACT NOW. 
many years of 


Portland, Ore. 





Only pooweat advice and help ven, based o1 
experience, in the music business. 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC SERVICE 
Room 11, 24 West 20th St., New York City 











many by internationally celebrated authori- 
ities, which have emerged from the incu- 
bators of some vanity house, or else have 
been financed sub rosa through one of the 
more genteel New York houses. Provided 
one can afford it, it is certainly no infalli- 
ble sign of vanity to bring out a good book 
which happens to lack sufficient mass ap- 
peal to justify its appearance on a conven- 
tional royalty basis. 


However, it is a mistake to assume that 
a book so published will make money for 
the author. There are in this country cer- 
tain firms which advertise widely and not 
too modestly for book manuscripts, and 
which when they have received them—usu- 
ally from incredibly naive souls—delude the 
author into believing that, by financing 
publication, he can make enough money to 
pay off the mortgage or send junior away 
to college. This, mark you, is sheer de- 
ception, and any so-called publisher who 
makes such extravagant promises is a ras- 
cal who belongs in chains. Author financ- 
ed books do not, ordinarily, make money. 
If we take all the subsidized books brought 
out in any one year, probably not more 
than ten per cent actually realize profit for 
their authors. And these are usually writ- 
ten by men and women with large person- 
al followings. 


Books may be subsidized on one of two 
bases. The author may be asked to advance 
a sum of money sufficient to cover the ex- 
pense of a first edition normally of two 
thousand copies. Costs run from two or 
three hundred dollars well up into several 
thousands, depending on (a) the physical 
size of the book and (b) the grade of print- 
ing, paper, binding, engraving, (c) the 
amount of advertising, desired by the au- 
thor. The fact that one publisher may un- 
derquote another means nothing, for it is 
always possible to cut a few items from the 
expense of manufacturing and lead the in- 
experienced author to believe that he is 
getting a bargain. 

Under the “lump sum” arrangement, the 
author usually receives a fractional part of 
his investment back with the sale of each 
copy, plus a royalty of from ten to fif- 
teen per cent. Thus, on the sale of an edi- 
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tion of two thousand copies, the author 
theoretically realizes his full investment and, 
in addition, a profit deriving through roy- 
alties on that edition. A fair contract will 
also provide for further editions to be 
brought out entirely at the firm’s expense 
on royalty in the event that there be a de- 
mand for additional printings. 

The other, and perhaps the fairer propo- 
sition, is the “cost plus” basis of procedure 
—one which is unpopular among publishers 
who depend for their profit upon the author’s 
lump investment, and who have no efficient 
book selling outlets. Here the publisher sub- 
mits an estimate of the cost, to which he 
adds a stipulated percentage to cover his 
service in handling the manufacture. The 
expense of advertising and direct mail pro- 
motion is borne entirely by the author; all 
other expenses such as storing, packing, ship- 
ping, billing, and salesmen’s commissions, 
are borne by the publisher. But to cover 
these costs, and to obtain a reasonable re- 
turn for services rendered, the publisher 
retains a stimulated percentage of sales re- 
ceipts. This percentage varies, but is usu- 
ally in the neighborhood of fifty per cent. 
The balance is paid to the author. 


ODAY many of the most reputable pub- 

lishers bring out a number of books each 
yeer which are partly or entirely subsidized. 
So-called “vanity publishing’—the accept- 
ed mode of publishing in many European 
countries—need not be discussed with bated 
breath. I know for a fact that reputable 
firms in New York do accept money from 
authors in cases where they like a book 
and want to publish it but for some reason 
have doubts about its salability. However, 
the author pays sometimes two or three times 
as much for use of that imprint as he would 
pay a smaller house which specializes in 
“vanity” work. And if in the opinion of 
the author the mere use of the sturdier im- 
print is worth the additional expenditure, 
then that indeed is vanity publishing. 

Where then is the author to turn if he 
wishes to find an honest cooperative pub- 
lisher? I cannot answer this question here 
by listing, as I should like, the names of 
firms which specialize in this kind of work 
for the simple reason that free advertising 





Novels — Short Stories — Plays 
All Types of Non-Fiction 


Writer’s Counsel 
Service 


Likes to get inquiries about the kind of 
Service it offers. They will all be answered. 

But any really good Counsel Service must be 
designed (1) to meet individual writer’s prob- 
lems ; and (2) to offer personal guidance of the 
finest sort. 

That is why we can only describe Writer’s 
Counsel Service in a general way. (We consider 
that adjectives don’t prove anything.) 

So: the writer who encloses a ms. and a 
letter about himself, starts with a major “time 
allowance.” He permits us to prove our worth 
in practical results. (We send full details with 
the first letter.) 


Story Building — Criticism — Sales 
Fifteen Years of Practical Experience 


Trial Criticism, $1. (Plus Return Postage) 
Over 5,000 words slightly additional 


WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 


44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


[MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


amie ~ CONSCIENTIOUS, EFFICIENT 
40c per thousand words 


Quality service guaranteed 
Editorial requirements met 


EDITH TAPPER & COMPANY 


3434 No. Booth Street Wisconsin 


TYPING SERVICE 


Work guaranteed to be neat, accurate and technically per- 
fect. Flite type used. Grammar, punctuation and quoting 
corrected, if desired, and entire manunergt proof rea 
Mailed flat. Forty cents per 1,000 words, 15% discount over 
10,000. Poetry lc per line; minimum $1.00. 5 


ROSE VAN SPRIELL 
Phone 81-489 
508 Union Ave., N, E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


REE TO SONGWRITERS 


Send now for free book “HOW TO 
WRITE SONGS” by famous Broadway 
composer, also free Rhyming Dictionary. 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE DEPT. 407 
1234 Broadway New York City 


Composers—Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 
by the arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane." ‘Treasure 
Island,"" "Carolina Moon" and many other hits. Reason- 
able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 

HAROLD POTTER 
1619 (D) Broadway, 


Milwaukee, 











New York 
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START FROM HERE 


The principal requirement of success in writing for 
pay is a thorough understanding of what editors 
want and how well, YOU as a writer, are qualified 
to supply their needs. Without this knowledge you 
may write for years and spend a small fortune in 
postage and not get anywhere. 

Start to progress now, today, by sending me your 
best manuscript. We will start from this point, 
and if you stick, we will go places. Send a Dollar 
Bill with manuscripts up to 12,000 words; $5 with 
manuscripts over 12,000 words, with return stamped 
envelope. | want only writers who are ambitious 
and who will follow instructions AND STICK. 

I can use at once several 2,500 and 5,000 word (no 
more, no less) romantic, adventure, mystery, domestic 
or humorous stories for a broadcasting program; also 
have new market for fact detectives. Get these to 
me at once—now. 


Or, if you prefer, ask for Bulletins 5A and 6A. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia — A National Institution 
Mail Address: Route 7, Huntington, Indiana 


[MAKING 
MANUSCRIPTS 
For details of SA LAB LE 


new methods, write: 
COMFORT PRESS, Inc., 107 N. Sth, St. Louis, Mo. 

















THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for JU. clients write me_con- 
tinually that . ther are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
goties. and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 

eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 











SOUTHERN AND WESTERN WRITERS! 


Let one of the home folks do your typing. I do neat, accu- 
rate and technically perfect work. Grammar, punctuation 
and spelling corrected if desired. Forty cents per one thou- 
sand words. 15% discount over ten thousand words. Poetry 
one cent per line. Manuscripts mailed fiat. 


EDNA SELMAN PORTER 


P. O. Box 13, LYTLE, TEXAS 


Wrirer’s Dicest 

















UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
ublisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
ational selling facilities — Publication on 

royalty and cooperative basis. 


MAIL MANUSCRIPTS TO 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
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of the sort would be neither fair nor ethical 
as my information is limited to a few. An 
author who has a book which has been ed- 
itorially praised, and who has funds avail- 
able for the undertaking, consult the editors 
who praised the book about the ethical and 
financial responsibility of those cooperative 
publishers whose names he knows. In ad- 
dition, I would personally suspect any co- 
operative publisher who advised an author 
to invest in a book that had been submit- 
ted to a dozen prominent book publishers 
and had failed to pull at least one cordial 


complimentary letter. 
Sir: 


We can use photos of some attractive homes 
now being covered with MULE-HIDE Cor-Du- 
Roy as well as homes covered with Cor-Du-Roy 
more than 14 years ago. The local MULE-HIDE 
dealer can point out these places. Can also use 
photos and stories of publicity and human in- 
terest value on any of our products being used, 
our dealers, or carpenters: and contractors using 
our products. 

We have two publications, one purely a dealer 
publication containing items on all subjects of 
pertinent value to the dealer and another going to 
all active carpenters and contractors throughout 
the United States. The scope of the material re- 
quired for either is quite wide and we would 
appreciate if your readers would write us before 
going to any expense. 

THE LEHON COMPANY, 
J. M. TriTTENBACH, 
Sales Promotion Mgr., 
45th Street on Oakley Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 








Sir: 

About a year ago, I decided I was a big girl 
now. So I shut the lid and turned the key on the 
old suit case full of Norse romances in verse, and 
solo flights into something I hoped was meta- 
physical. 

Short shorts for syndicates, I decided, would 
be the first rung of the ladder. I made a few 
false starts, but I was writing things I knew 
about, this time, and according to all the Dicgst 
said, I was on the right track. So I studied, and 
plugged on. 

One day a story touched the right spot with 
Frances Rule at United Feature. A little later, 
Mr. Lally at Chi Daily News came through with 
a check. Encouraged, I plugged on. 

Eventually, Mr. Charles O. Gorham, at Me- 
Clure Syndicate, neglected to check “trite situa- 
tion” or “not interesting” on his long list of 
things that can be—and probably are—wrong 
with a yarn, and sent a cordial note of accept- 
ance, and invitation to come again. 

In a year, I’ve chalked up twenty-five sales 
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to the syndicates. Not much, maybe,—but it’s 
a start. 

And very seriously—thanks to my one teacher, 
—Writer’s Dicest. I’m digging into longer 
things now, and if ever I’m successful to a degree 
permitting philanthropy, I'll begin by placing 
the Dicest in the hands of strugglers who need 
just that—and don’t know it. 

ETHELYN M. ParkKINSON, 
1011 Shawano Avenue, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





Sir: 

Our present need is for “one-man” scripts with 
novelty of either 5 or 15-minute duration. Noth- 
ing stereotyped or trite will fill our need. The 
scripts we have in mind are to supply a demand 
for commercial shows, consequently should be 
timed short. That is, the 5-minute script should 
use about 334 minutes and the 15-minute script 
should actually run about 12 minutes. 

We would be glad to see half-hour one-shots, 
carefully writen and each built around a specific 
theme. To click with us, however, these one- 
shots must be MEATY. Not necessarily sophis- 
ticated, but strong enough in plot and character- 
ization to carry appeal for the average intelli- 
gence. 

May we repeat again that no manuscripts can 
be returned unless accompanied by sufficient re- 
turn postage when mailed to us. 

We are a radio syndicate, buying nothing out- 
right and selling nothing outright. Scripts are 
sold to our stations on a per-broadcast basis, all 
ownership reposing in the author. For this serv- 
ice we retain the customary per cent of gross 
income. 

With best wishes to you and your very excel- 
lent magazine, 

MICROSCRIPTS, 
C. W. Swicer, Editor, 
P. O. Box 147, Fairmont, W. Va. 





Sir: 

In general I like most Americans but when a 
guy like this Sergeant Roelants comes along and 
writes what he wrote, calling, among other things, 
a Chinese a “chink,” why it’s more than I can 
tolerate. Maybe I can’t take it, but as far as 
I’m concerned he’s just an uncouth white man 
whom I, as a Chinese, wouldn’t touch with a 
ten foot pole. Two bits he comes from an ignor- 
ant sharecropper’s family in the south. 

As I said before, I like most Americans—the 
way they talk, act and look. And I’d want to 
continue liking them. But heck, if you’re going 
to publish more letters like this, this Roelants 
guy . 

Hoping for the best, 


Crype Quock, Hollywood Calif. 
—Apologies to Reader Quock for a stupid racial 
slur which Writer’s Dicest editor let go by. 


Let Reader Quock mind his tart retaliation.—The 
Digest Publishing Corp. 





CHARLES F. RONAYNE 


Authors’ Representative 
and Critic 


Stories, Articles, Book-Lengths 
for the Quality Markets 


60 East 42d Street, 


New York City 





| STORIES CONSIDERED WITHOUT “READING FEE!” 


If submitted for revision. Will completely re- 
build those promising salability, market through 
sales dept. that gets results! Revision charge 
small. alten sales! Submit your best, with 
postage, to: 

CHARLES P. GORDON 
Rebuilding Dept., Dante, Virginia 











MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to meet editorial 
ments. Corrections in spelling and grammar ma 
requested. Carbon copy and extra first and last pays 
free. 40c per 1000 words. Special es el a i. 
words and over. Poetry Ic per line. 


Cc. P. GERING 


"7 


Box 127, 


WIN NOW! 
I have helped others WIN. I can help vou. 


WRITE NOW for my FREE contest survey, “What The 
Sponsors Want,” and details of 4 25 lesson INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION COURSE in CONTEST WRITING. 


JOAN LAMBERT 


801 Weightman “i detebie, P 1524 Chestnut St. 
jadelphia, Pa. 


Freeman, S$. D. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Your MSS. expertly and accurately finished. Minor 
errors corrected. Extra first and last pages and carbon 
free. MSS. mailed flat. 40c per 1000 words, 30c after 
10,000. Poetry, ic per line. 


RUTH A. McARDLE 


2765 N. 56 St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY 
WRITIN 


ollowed your advice . . . that first story ... sold 
to Macadaes for $200. I never on a _ line before!” 
. G. W., Pittsburgh. 
“I’ve already gotten a check mh. an idea in your book!” 
Carol Whittaker, True Story prize winner. 
- Read your book . . . and thanked Bqaven for it on 
every ‘page. I know lots of people it will help... of 
them is named Dorothea Brande. Send me some for my 





A_ successful author's secrets 
REVEALED in new book... . 
Clear, concise, effective. 





il 
prep “Wake Up and Live.’”’ 
it will help you sell a 


Dorothea Brande, Author of ‘ 
postpaid | 00 only 
story tomorrow! 


Send for this book today— 
WEHMAN BROS., Dept. D, 712 B'way, N.Y.C. 
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44 WRITER’s DIcEST 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

anada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
wi cash to cover for the April issue on or before 
March 16. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





WHY NOT DISPEL MCONOTONY and really ENJOY 
our Friendship Club? Box 670, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Postage—please. 


THE CYTHEREA CLUB. Matrimonial. Only fine 
types accepted. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Enclose postage. 


EASY TO EARN $50.00 TO $100.00 EXTRA CASH 
monthly during spare time. Operate your own busi- 
ness from home. Write today for free folder de- 
scribin 100 helpful plans. Dixon Co., 776-H, 
Springfield, Mass. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ANYONE WITH SMALL GARDEN can earn up to 
$500.00, April-May. Stamp brings particulars. 
Lightning Speed, Streator, Ill. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
lot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
ovies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy Co., Cov- 

ington, Ky. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


NEW MARKET LISTS: Love and Adventure Pulp 
Markets; True Confession Markets. Complete lists 
and directions for submitting mss. in salable form, 
25ce. Editorial Service, 722 Pacific Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


NEW PLOTTO AND KEY $9.00. Mrs. R. N. Fager, 
2069 Sherwood, Louisville, Ky. 


AUTHORS! WRITERS! Command your time! Con- 
serve your energy! Will research any conceivable 
subject for writers lacking facilities, time or energy 
to procure desired information for themselves. 
QUERY. WARSLEY RESEARCH BUREAU-1, Box 
85, Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR TRADE: Plotto, Trial and_ Error, Narrative 
Technique, Ulysses, others. Curtis Billingslea, 
Gilmer, Texas. 


COMPLETE PLOTS. Quart t = 
Whiterock, B. C., 2 er, stamp. Fae McKeown, 


PRO$PERITY for home workers. 52 page magazine. 
mple, dime. G. Sizemore, 4917 N. Kostner, 
Chicago. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bar- 
gains) Catalog 10c. I undersell them all. Wanted 
—books, courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WRITERS’ BOOKS bought, sold h d, ; 
Box 531, Wink, hans ee oe 


FEATURE ARTICLE BOOKLETS—dime. 1756 Lake- 
front, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA FIRST HAND. Six Questions. Dollar. 


Box 254 Pacific Palisades, California. 


PSYCHOLOGIST. Unload your troubles on one who 
understands. Write fully, enclose offering. Box 
213. Homestead, Penna. 


ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. Monthly publication, 
sales information. Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, Park- 
ville, Mo. 


A STORY OF HIGH FINANCE connected with the 
Miami and Florida Real Extate boom, A_ Weekly 
published Newspaper to carry narrative. J. O’Cal- 
laghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script sample page. 
—‘“Screen Writing Explained”’—*Originality Ex. 
plained.” (All Copyrighted). Dime and stamp 
each. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


GHOST WRITER—Former United Press writer, news- 
paper editor; five years experience. Flat rate. 
McCarley—Box 1521, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


PROTECT SCRIPTS AND IDEAS against plagiarism! 
Quarter brings plans. Rhodes, 1084 Bryden, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


AUTHENTIC LINGO of prisoners, printers, railroad- 
ers, sailors, aviators. 25 cents each. Smith, 7442 
York Drive, Clayton, Missouri. 


MAGAZINES—back dates, all kinds. Many half 
price. Tell us what you want. Book & Magazine 
Mart, 306 S. Main, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation, and Out- 
come; Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story 
Analysis. 25c each. All 3 for 50c conveniently 
bound. Details FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 High- 
land Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


BOOKS-COURSES; Writer’s; Psychology; Occult, etc, 
Joseph Rhodes, Homestead, Penna. 


PLOTTO COMPLETE WITH INSTRUCTION BOOK 
GUARANTEED EXCELLENT CONDITION. $9.00 
POSTAL MONEY ORDER BRINGS PLOTTO AND 
INSTRUCTION BOOK TO YOU. Chester Coulter, 
6125 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ACME SERVICE—Western Terms: Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don'ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; ow to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; Action 
Stories; Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 
12 for $1. Douglas, Wyoming. 


LEARN ABOUT MAKING MANUSCRIPTS SAL- 
ABLE. New methods! Comfort Press, Inc., 107 N. 
8th, St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935) Enlarged. G. 
N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


WRITING, CONTESTING, CARTOONING. All three 
in Moore’s spare time manual. Price 20c. W. 
Moore, 160 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 
Box 0-3. 

WANT TO KNOW ABOUT SCHOOLS OF COLO.? 
Qualifications, Salary, Chances for position etc.? 

Full information $1.00. Box 1214, Anna E. York, 

Denver, Colo. 


SOLDIERS LINGO—By an ex-service man. 20c. Box 









° 


FREE ADVICE, PERSONAL, BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
analyzed, discussed, or solved without charge when 
sending Birthdate, $1.00, for Big, Six-Page, 2,000 
word Character Analysis showing Personal Traits, 
Hidden Abilities, Undiscovered Talents, probable 
love mates, etc. Money back if not satisfied. 
COUNSEL, 917-WD, Shreve Building, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


WRITERS! Plot your personal life to avoid ennui 
disillusionment sterility. Let CONTACTS, orig 
correspondence club for the mentally isolated lit- 
erate, enlighten you. 3c stamp _ please. , 
TACTS, Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 

a Pram “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 

FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


Grant Contest 


INFORMATION ON MAINE, stamp, quarter. J. Day, 
Grove, Me. 


SOMETHING NEW. MOORE’S MAIL _ ORDER, 
SPARE TIME, AND GAMBLING MANUALS. 20c 
EACH, ALL THREE 50c. DETAILS FREE. W. 
MOORE, 160 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


ING MONEY WITH POETRY, Many ways, 

a Complete Versification Course, $2.50. Pat- 
terns For Poetic Thought, $1. Effective Figurative 
Language, 50c. Calligraphs Anthology 
pa poems. Return Postage. Anton D. 
25 W. 3rd Street, New York City. 


MEXICAN BORDER TOWNS—Nuevo Laredo, Piedras 
Negras, Del Rio. Two years experiences. CASINO 
NACIONAL, peon slums, jails, saloons, brothels. 
Detailed answers 5 questions—$1.00. Box 1521. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


considers 
Romatka, 


IDEAS ARE MONEY—when used right. Learn to 
make money on your ideas. Easy, inexpensive 
method. Particulars FREE. Bernard Hinkle, W-906 
Chestnut Street, Joplin, Missouri. 


AMUSE YOURSELF AND FRIENDS by reading their 
past, present and future. BEAUTIFUL FORTUNE 
TELLING CARDS, $1.00. Benari, 505 Fifth 
Avenue, Room 606, New York. 


TAHITI, SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, HAWAII, MEXICO, 
WESTERN DESERTS—Authentic information by 
writer—adventurer. Three questions, $1.00. 1410 
Cedaredge Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


TECHNIQUE—Does it puzzle you? Educators urge 
the study of models. Selling writers refer to them. 
Filing equipment costs but a few cents. Copy- 
righted plan for collecting, classifying, and_filing, 
25c (coin) 6c (postage). Thomas F. owell, 
Retsil, Wash. 


RT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
ae Market & Details. Writers Service. Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL?—Upon request, our 
editorial staff has prepared a detailed and helpful 
analysis of essentials that make for salable writing. 
Twelve cents in stamps brings your copy. UNIQUE 
MYSTERY NOVELS, Box 580, Columbus, Missis- 
sippi. 


PRESS CARDS, 
band use 25c. 


two-color, reverse set-up for hat- 
Auto “PRESS” sign, detachable in 
jiffy when not in use. 50c. Special “PRESS” hat- 
band identification 10c. State requirements ‘Re- 
porter’ or ‘Photographer’ on cards. PACIFIC 
NEWS, 1651 Cosmo, Hollywood, Calif. 


THIEVES’ LATIN—Authentic prison, underworld 
lingo. The McCoy. Two dimes. “IDEAS”’—Un- 
limited, 220 Markham Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


JUVENILE PLOTTER hastens acceptances, some on 
story’s first outing. Dollar includes Key, instruc- 
| W. Harold Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, 

ntario. 


“SELLING DETECTIVE PULPS” Black Mask Author 
gives all information, $1. 5554 Bonner, North 
Hollywood, California. 


YOUR CHANGES FOR SUCCESS in Writing. Amaz- 
ing Test. Quarter. L. Wood, Logan, Utah. 


ARE YOU HAVING TROUBLE with your type- 
writer? Any questions, about any typewriter 
trouble, answered promptly, 25c coin. Service 
Dept., Box 289, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


FISHERMEN: My Syndicate formula is 
language. 25c and stamp. 
Wynne, St. Paul, Minn. 


in your 
Cc. L. Drake, 1527 


THE FAMOUS JACKSON HOLE COUNTRY is fast 
becoming “Writer’s Utopia”. General informa- 
tion 10c. Questions fully answered $1.00. Jose- 
phene Meek, Jackson, Wyoming. 


NEW PLOTTO AND KEY: Perfect. Sell mine $9. 
Sel Marks, 3015 E. 6th Street, Brighton Beach, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


SEND $1 for the book writers have asked me to write 
HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES— 
Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ESTABLISHED MALE RADIO 

WRITER WANT to collaborate on comedy 
Am young man writer; humorous. No 
Fast learner. Box M-2, 


“SLANTED” PLOTS—report on “slant” of any maga- 
zine, $2. Thousand-word plot outline from your 
story-idea, $2. Combination (your idea plotted to 
a particular magazine), $3. York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


TRANSLATIONS — GERMAN-ENGLISH —ENGLISH- 
GERMA Accurate and neat translations of any 
book or manuscript executed. Open new markets 
fer your productions. Rates r bl Adolph 
B. Krafft, 2364 Funston Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


WRITERS, LET’S START A MAGAZINE OF OUR 
OWN! Limited space in established publications 
creates a situation among new writers whose only 
solution, artistically and financially, is in co-opera- 
tive publishing. SPOTLIGHT, now in preparation 
for newsstand distribution in April, will feature 
new writers exclusively and welcomes more good 
stories of all types, articles of general interest, and 
verse for a whizz-bang first issue. Publishing rate 
is $7.50 per thousand words, and you share in cir- 
culation returns which easily defray your expendi- 
ture. If you are writing the kind of material which 
should find acceptances, but doesn’t only because 
of editorial-office idiosyncracies, then SPOTLIGHT 
is open to you. Write Paul J. Frank, SPOTLIGHT, 


scripts. 
radio writing. Experience. 





95 Christopher Street, New York City. 
“—— BELIEVING continence beneficial write. Box 
-1. 


GIRLS: Hold your man! Formula dime and stamp. 
K. Di Paola, Ravenna, O. 


EVERY READER Helps picture tragedies after war. 
(Create desire for world peace, one dollar. Flossie 
Baldwin, 300 W. Market St., Troy, Ohio. 


SEX STORIES, spicy cartoons, 
Wayne City, Ill. 


wanted. Box 138, 


FIFTY-FIFTY, America’s new magazine for song- 
writers. Send 10c, stamps or coin for sample copy. 
Fifty-Fifty Magazine, Dept. 11, Marietta, Ohio. 


PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATIONS for your story, 
verse or book. One ollar each. Send money 
order. M. Millner, 1461 Plymouth Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


COLLABORATOR WANTED, male, New York City, 
158 West 105 Street, Apt. 4B. 


“DIRECT-BY-MAIL SALESMANSHIP.” A_ Booklet 
of forceful facts and thoughts helpful in present- 
ing any proposition by mail. Postpaid, 10c. Hays 
Graphic Arts Shop, McComb, Mississippi. 


RADIO RACKET—Fortune tellers on superpower 
Mexican stations took $500,000 yearly from gullible 
American listeners. I worked for “spooks” two 
years. Answer, six questions, $1.00. Complete 
4,000-word expose, $5.00. Write Box 1521, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


YOUNG WOMAN WRITER WANTS JOB, bringing 
mew experiences. College graduate. Typing, five 
languages, expert driver, former teacher. Box M-3. 


THRILLING MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE FREE, 
Spotlight, 126-A Lexington Ave., New York. 


DON’T SPEND HOURS RETYPING. Refreshen travel- 
worn manuscripts. Worth an hour’s work? Two 
dimes. Dale DeFord, Buckingham, Colo. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ESTABLISHED NATIONAL MAGAZINE cartoonist 
wishes to contact BEST gag men. Send - cartoon 
ideas, and stamped envelope. Fallon, 71 W. 83 St., 

. New York. 





“CONTESTS AND PRIZES” lists magazines and new- 
papers running contests. Also contest sources, 35 
reader markets for letters, how-to-win articles, etc. 
Copy, 20c. Paxson, Box 447, Narberth, Penna. 


300 TRITE PHRASES, dime, stamp. Price, 1511 
Summitt, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR SAID. Dime, stamp. Paxson, 
Box 447, Narberth, Penns. 


SERVICES OF ANY KIND IND PERFORMED in Denver 
and vicinity by resident of 28 years. Ernest 
Collins, Cc , on Sidbanee Blidg., 
Denver, Colo. 


WHAT DO YOU want to know about Life, Love or 
Human Nature? Six questions answered for $1.00. 
Grace Brown, 918 East Duval, Jacksonville, Fla. 


KNOW YOUR LUCKY DAYS? Scientific astrology 
will tell you. Complete horoscope for one mont 
also lucky days 25c. Yearly horoscope One Dollar. 
o— birthdate, year and hour. ALLYN, Box 8&2, 

Alfred Street, Detroit, Mich. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS COMPANION, interested 
writing, to accompany him working way around 
world. H. Mcllrath, Reichle, Montana. 


PULL IN THE DOLLARS ARS with simple “Silent-Sys- 
tem” Mail Order Business! Start at home, spare- 
time, no canvassing. 
NOW! Service-W, 2231 231 McKinley, Berkeley, Calif. 


SONG WRITING CONTEST. Limited time. Write 
for information. Central Music House. 4911 Champ- 
lain, Chicago, Ill. 


MEXICO: Fotos, senoritas in charming poses, scen- 
ery, buildings, five by seven, glossy, fifty cents. 
Specific information fifty cents. Servicio Mexicano, 

Apartado 1984, Mexico, D. F. 


= GET ACQUAINTED—Men and women, “18 to 

” write. I will introduce you to the person your 

jaaee desires. Confidential. In plain sealed en- 

velope. Give your age. (Stamp appreciated.) Miss 
Kennedy, Indianapolis, Indiana. Box 1443. 


OUT APRIL 1ST — SPOTLIGHT — “OUR OWN 
MAGAZINE!” Over 100 pages of fiction, articles 
and verse written by new writers exclusively. 
Order through your newsdealer or send twenty-five 
cents in stamps or coin for a copy and details for 
publishing your work in the second issue, now in 
ae. SPOTLIGHT is new, different—a pub- 

wag event of primary importance to all writers. 
The loss is yours if you do not investigate. Send 
in your best manuscript for our next issue. There 
are no reading fees or charges for “services”—only 
honest and friendly criticism if you want it. Paul 
J. Frank, Editor, SPOTLIGHT, 95 Christopher 
Street, N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN INDIAN INFORMATION—Historical or 
modern data. Questions of ANY phase accurately 
answered in detail. Two for $1.00. William 
ee Jr., 2003 Eye St. N. W., Washington, 


SPICY NEW PLOTS—Quarter. Helpful short story, 
Getet, $1.00. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, 
‘exas. 


WRITERS books, courses, aids. Bought, sold, ex- 
changed. Dawson, 421 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


YOUNG WRITER—Occasionally published, university 
honor graduate, typist, correspondence expert, good 
— desires position private secretary. 


COWPUNCHERS LINGO. Dime and stamp. Informa- 
tion on other interesting subjects southwest life. 
— stamp for list. Southwest features, Colorado, 

‘exas. 


WRITERS’ DEPENDABLE RESEARCH SERVICE. 

Lengthy, comprehensive, authentic report any sub- 

ject $1. Simon Service, Suite 1102-A, 210° Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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PRIVATELY OWNED PRINT SHOP solicits book 
work or other printing of a private or confidential 
nature. Some manuscripts bought. Strict confi- 
dence in all matters. GEO. GULLOCK, Vine- 


land, N. J. 
AUTHOLOGIES—Gems of verse, also 1700 classified 


quotations. Reasonable. F. B. Wolcott, Route 7, 
Bellevue, Pittsburgh. 








SUCCEED! Helpful booklet Free! Johnston, W-257 
North Washington, Tiffin, Ohio. 





WRITER’S “TOOLS” FOR BUILDING live emotional 
character delineation. 1,000 “Verbs of Action.” 
1,000 Adjectives-Adverbs. 1,000 Character Nouns. 
r S Ke for instant use. All three in neat 

an * paotpele This month 1,000 Synonyms 
“Set, ” included FREE. Working Writer's Service, 
Mercer Island, Wash. 





SELL BY MAIL! Suageeiane, aeveot Johnston, W-257 
North Washington, Tiffin, 





THE PEN OF EXPERIENCE advises wisely, 25¢ 
and birthdate. 1288 West 23rd Street, Los Angeles, 





60-PAGE BOOKLET (lllustrated). All about C. * Oo. 
and its connection with Communists, 20c. J. W. 
MILAM, 1709 Ninth Avenue, N., Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 





ADDITIONAL MONEY without additional work. Write 
Transatlantic, 22 West 22nd St., New York. 





CAPABLE COLLABORATOR WANTED to re-write 
soul-stirring novel in acceptable story form. Box 
259, League City, Texas. 





LONESOME? SEND 10c, STAMP and age for large, 
selection of photos, descriptions of fine ladies, and 
cong who wish to marry. C. Ready, 2149-W, 

ackson, Chicago. 





LOOK; READ THIS: Start a correspondence club 
with only $1.00. We furnish everythin, Send 25c 
4 complete plans. C. Ready, 3149-W, Jackson, 

icago. 





BEGINNING WRITERS! Correspond with other be- 
ginners. Send stamp for details. Robert Burlin- 
game, 886 Yale Court, Dubuque, Iowa. 





WRITERS! My newspaper clipping service will sup- 
ply you “tips” for features and stories. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Vincent Derscheid, Omro, Wis. 





100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cosmo- 
politan stories, $1. Writers’ Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd St., New York City. 





GHOSTWRITING, REVISIONS. Box M-5. 





ENGLISH, SPANISH translations. Ghost writer. Any 
information about Puerto Rico. Henry Lacaze, 
Aguadilla, Puerto Rico. 

















to take—with any cambra—pictures 
eager buy. Others are 
® good incomes — ate nrg in 
home-; tudy course. May 
easy installments. a 
Send for Free Booklet. 
posyanss. ENCTOORAPHERE 
Dept. 63, 33 St., + © 



















Expression, Berkeley, La Paloma 
Three Good Poetry Magazines 


Stardust and Dreams: Yearly Poetry Anthology 


Send for circulars ing these four fine mediums for 
high grade poetry. Get our prices on book publishing. 


GAYREN PRESS 








221 W. Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 
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Market Letters 


(Continued from page 23) 
ent. Cross them off. Dell pulps, 149 Mad- 


ison Ave. 

Western Action, a Silberkleit pulp at 60 
Hudson Street, has dropped the word “Nov- 
els” from its title. Its maximum length 
now is 20,000 words; and it uses two of 
this length in each issue, along with quite 
a good number of stories. Payment is a 
half cent and up. 


The new address of Direction, edited by 
Marguerite Tjader Harris and John Hyde 
Preston, is 112 East 19th Street. Payment 


is about a cent a word, on publication. 





Little Roeck Market 
Letter 


By Giapys PowELL 


(All addresses Little Rock, Ark.) 


Arkansas Gazette, Gazette Bldg., oldest news- 
paper west of the Mississippi, has a 16 page 
Sunday Magazine section. Edgar B. Chestnutt, 
editor, wants feature articles of historical, educa- 
tional or scientific interest to the state. Civil War 
stories sell quickly here. The length ranges from 
100 word fillers to 2000 word whole page articles, 
or if the subject merits more space it may be used 
in a series and continued for several Sundays. 


Recently Mr. Chestnutt has been using block 
prints of historical scenes and buildings of the 
state. No poetry. 


Rate of payment: 15c per column inch. $1 for 
each photograph accepted. Ordinarily one pic- 
ture suffices for each article. Never over three 
used. Checks are mailed on the 10th of the 
month following publication. 


Arkansas Democrat, an evening daily paper, 
flaunts a colored magazine section for Sunday. 
Miles Scull, editor. Articles must have a modern 
dash to click with this young man. He prefers 
unusual hobby or success stories; also educa- 
tional or scientific features. Few historical. “All 
manuscripts sent to me must be strictly connected 
with Arkansas if they are accepted,” emphasized 
Mr. Scull. Payment according to merit on follow- 
ing month. 


The editorial writer, J. W. Hill, veteran news- 
Paperman, uses illustrated features for his Sun- 
day editorial section. He likes historical articles 








WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate k ledge of day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Learn correct English with Sherwin Cody's 
7 new arene. 3 No ne to memorize. Like a 
¥ fascinating ga Sper are-time study. 15 min: 
«/ utes each — a - y gives you co of 
Sy English. Send for free k, ‘‘How You can 
‘Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day 


te today 
SH NeRWin copy SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
1183 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 





By adie use of certain Knowledge penal 
by the Sages of Antiquity, lost to the world for 
3,000 years, but preserved by the Rosicrucians. 
It enables one to develop latent POWERS. 
never before suspected, and to unlock the 
Treasure Chest of his or her own i 
Send for a free copy of The Sealed / 

Book. Address: Scribe C.N.N. ye 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


AMORC 
CALIFORNIA 
oe a Organization ) 
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There's a NEW WAY 


fo WRITING SUCCESS 


Writers find Practical Fiction Writing the sure 
way to success. Complete training . . . con- 
structive criticisms... professional guidance... 
sales service... No flattery, no wasted time or 
effort. The most interesting, practical plan for 





fiction writers .. Investigate 
now. Send for free booklet 


- and criticism coupon FREE 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 





1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. The Way 
Send me your free book, ‘“The Way Past the Past 
Editor,’’ and the free criticism coupon. The 
Name ....ccececccccccccccccccescssssecesscseeses Editor 














Detailed Critical Analysis 


2 SHORT -SHORT STORIES 
For Only $1.00 
GEO. POMMER, Jr. 


4311 Garfield So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


WRITERS ATTENTION! 


Your manuscript corrected by, published novelist, properly 
typed, proof read and, if desired, delivered FREE to any 

lew York publisher or FiPlication named or, returned to 
you (your postage). 11 inclusive—rate 50c per 1, 
words, 10% discount on books. ve money, time and get 
Rromet. dependable service. A trial will convince you. 

ail ms. and fee today. 

SIMON SERVICE 

Suite 1102-A, 210 Fifth Avenue, 


JOIN WRITER'S CIRCLE 


An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Pros- 
pectus at once. 
It Is FREE. NO OBLIGATION. 
R. BESNER 
Dept. 23, 





New York 











30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 





Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


Let us place you under actual authors for individual 
advice and instruction. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Prize Contests pay Rich Rewards. My students have 
won over $200,000 in Prizes. My PERSONAL 


; n 
COACHING COURSE in CONTEST TECHNIQUE 
will help you win. As a foretaste, I offer you 3 Gifts. 
1. A Copy of my CONFIDENTIAL BULLETIN, 
chock-full of Contest News, Tips and Winning 
Entries. 
2. The TEN CARDINAL SECRETS of WINNING. 
3. A $1,000 TECHNIQUE of WINNING. 
They are FREE while they last. Write NOW! A 
postal will do. Simply ask for ‘‘the 3 Gifts.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Suite 700 Jefferson Building 
1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and biographies with the Arkansas slant. Very 
kind to the beginning writer. You can get your 
sentimental similes and hints of humor over with 
Mr. Hill. Prompt pay. Address: Democrat Bldg., 
Fifth and Scott Streets. 

Construction News, 112 East 11th St. Ray 
Metzger, editor. This is a trade journal, featur- 
ing enterprising stories of architecture, engi- 
neering and road building in five southern states, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and 
Tennessee. Photographs must be sharp with good 
contrast. Good rates. 

Arkansas Methodist, weekly, 1018 Scott Street, 
edited by Dr. A. C. Millar. Articles and poems 
of a religious trend. Stories that carry a moral 
for children from 8 to 15 years. Keep your 
stories you send here under 1500 words. Low pay. 

Arkansas Baptist Advance, weekly, 621 Main 
St., J. R. Cossey, editor. Editorials, biographies, 
articles and poems of religious interest. Few 
photographs. Fair pay. 

Baptist and Commoner, Glover Bldg. Articles 
of the National Baptist work. Occasional photo- 
graphs and poems are used. Miss Mildred Mc- 
Murray, editor, is considerate to beginners. 

The Guardian, 309% West 2nd St. An eight- 
page weekly Catholic publication. Rev. T. L. 
Keany, editor. Articles and poems of a religious 
slant. Low pay. 

Nuggets, a cheerful little monthly, pocketsize, 
brimful of jokes, bright sayings, poems, anec- 
dotes and cartoons. This booklet advertizes P. 
H. Ruebel & Co., funeral directors. Rate of pay 
must be prearranged with the editor, Alfred 
Leymer, 112 East 6th St. 


The Fournal of the Arkansas Medical Society, 
114 North Conway, W. R. Brooksheer, editor. 
Only scientific articles of interest to medical stu- 
dents and doctors are wanted here. Fair pay. 


Arkansas Farmer, Stanley Andrews, Editor. 
This monthly mail order magazine is a good place 
for the amateur to get work in print and paid 
for. Love stories under 3500 words, several each 
month, must have a rural setting. Articles, poetry 
and recipes of interest to the farmer’s wife. Pay- 
ment made on month following publication. 
Address 1303 West Capitol Ave. 


Arkansas Legionaire, War Memorial Bldg. 
Bert Presson, Editor. Fact stories of World War 
days. Glossy prints of ex-soldiers to illustrate 
biographies. Jokes, Poetry. Fair pay. 

Union Labor Bulletin, Donaghey Bldg. Articles 
on timely labor questions. Fair pay. 





Sir: 

Will you kindly list the Rodale Publications 
Inc., Emaus, Pa. in your magazine as book 
publishers desirous of securing non-fiction manu- 
scripts. We are interested in popular medical 
subjects, travel, biography, etc. 

J. I. Ropate, 
Emaus, Pa. 
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RADIO 


By Howarp WarwIckK 











URING 1938 Radio Row will con- 

tinue to wait for the New Messiah 

—the Leader who will come forth 
with a NEW program idea. And when this 
idea arrives, several hundred writers, pro- 
ducers, and agency executives will cry out 
in unison, “Why didn’t J think of this idea? 
It’s so simple and effective!” 

Why shouldn’t the next revolutionary 
program idea come from you? No reason 
in the world. Major Bowes started out with 
a very simple idea. So did Phillips H. Lord, 
when he originated his two popular air 
shows, “Gang Busters” and “We, the 
People.” 

Last year an attorney named Dave Elman 
said to himself, “Everybody has some hobby. 
I think I could interest a nationwide audi- 
ence in unusual hobbies.” He did when his 
program “Hobby Lobby” went on the air. 


The producers of the Zenith Foundation 
argued that every human being at one time 
or another has had a premonition of some 
coming event. You and I know that some 
of our premonitions have been amazingly 
accurate. With skillful handling the Zenith 
producers evolved, “Telepathic Tests” which 
now commands thousands, perhaps millions 
of listeners. 


You’re about to ask, “Where can I find 
new program ideas?”—The answer is: All 
about you! Is there some educational or 
entertainment function in your part of the 
country which draws the attention of a great 
many people? The County Fair perhaps? 
Why not take a similar idea and convert it 
into a radio program with nationwide audi- 
ence appeal? It’s been done with spelling 
bees, community sings, sidewalk interviews, 
and questions and answers. 

Is there some game you can devise which 
might make effective radio fare? THINK! 
Very recently an interesting, instructive 
radio show was built around the game our 
teachers used to play with us in High School, 
“True or False.” Six chorus girls matched 


A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
neue I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
ou feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
onest diagnosis of your prospeets; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction — no forms used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a “one-man” intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered without set program. and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is_to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios. Back of me are 25 
years as editor ((Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Also other typing service, such as addressing envelopes, 
etc. Spelling and grammatical errors corrected, if de- 
sired. 40 cents per 1000. Neat, accurate, proof read. 
Extra first page returned with manuscript and carbon 


copy. 
ELIZABETH ARCHBOLD 
152 N. 3rd Ave., Hillsboro, Oregon 











Something New! Invaluable to Writers! 
You Can’t Write Realistically Without Them 
Our “‘Lingo’’ Series (30c each) 
College Slang, Restaurant Jargon, Radio Speech, Lumberjack 
Lingo, Theatre Pariance, Winged Words Newspaper Vernac- 
ular, Hospital Talk, Tramp Argot, Deep Sea Terms, Carnival 
Cant, Railroad Language. 
The 12 Booklets for $3 and With every $3 order a Free Copy 
of The Lingo of the Links 
WRITER'S HELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Weston—Toronto 15—Canada 


A $3.00 SERVICE — FREE 


Offer good until April 15, 1938 
We will type your first manuscript submitted to us, at 
our regular rates—40c per thousand words, make a Survey 
and give you an Editorial Criticism by a professional 
critic—a_ successful author and playwright. (Minimum 
typing charge $1.00). 

WRITERS' AID ASSOCIATION 
Apt. 204, Endicott Hotel, 8lst and Columbus, New York 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts expertly and accurately typed. Errors in 
spelling and minor corrections in grammar. Extra first 
and last pages and carbon copies. Mss. mailed flat. 40c 
per thousand words. Poetry Ic per line. 


MARY E. FOWLER 
Clinton, Oklahoma 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 

Sales 


Box 131 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 
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PLAYWRIGHTS 


"Do not market your play blindly or before it is in 
salable form. Let me tell you where your mistakes 
lie and how to correct or avoid them. | will per- 
sonally handle a few se- 
lected scripts for Broadway 
markets. If | do not accept 





My work 
is endorsed by 


CASSNER your play for handling | 
Head of the will tell you what its possi- 


Play Department bilities are. Your play will 
tag be carefully analyzed and 
specific recommendations 
for its revision will be made. 
Analysis and specific revision advice. .$10.00 
Analysis only ........-.seeeeeeeeees 5.00 
(Should a script submitted for revision advice prove 


not to merit such work it will be returned with com- 
plete analysis and half the fee refunded.) 
@ 


EDMUND FULLER 


PLAYWRITING CONSULTANT 
AUTHOR'S REPRESENTATIVE 


Instructor in Playwriting, New Theatre School, 
N. Y. C.; Former Editor, THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Magazine; produced playwright; lecturer; director. 


New York City 


THEATRE GUILD, 
N.Y. C. 











521 East 8ist Street 
Phone REgent 7-4507 








WIN $$ IN CONTEST 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIA ne enneriegon now only ly $1 yearly. Latest co ‘0 
cents—none free. Order yours W and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 


20 W. Was! City, Oklah 








WEST- COAST WRITERS 


AFT ENVEL 
9x12 and Seni oMe 30 either size or assorted.,......... 90c 
6x9 and 614x9%, 50 either size or assorted.......+...+. 6 
No. 10 and No. 11, either size or assorted, 45c; 100, 80c 
HAMMERMILL BOND, Boxed: 
$500 sheets, 20 Ib., $1.50¢ 16 Ib...ccccccccccccccccccess $1.10 
All — postpaid. Remit by money order. 
Add 10% East (Yes, we mean EAST) of the Rockies. 


WYMAN PUBLISHING CO., SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


‘PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and fochalenlty perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. inor corrections in 
spelling. punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
ailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20. per cent discount 
Mimeographing, Quality work since 1932. 

NORMA E. ROSE 

4715 W. Lloyd Street, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and experienced service—competent and technically 
perfect work. Attention given to spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Carbon copy free. Additional first and last pages. 
Rates: 35c per thousand words—15% reduction over 10,000 
words. Poetry lc perline. AlsoGerman-English translations. 


TYPE-RIGHT BUREAU 
2777 North 50th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


a 








over 10, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


i 
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their wits against six internes on the initia] 
broadcast. Think always in terms of show- 
manship. 

When you’ve found your original idea 
you’ve won half the battle. The other half 
is knowing how to get the greatest enter- 
tainment value out of your idea; in other 
words knowing how to write for radio. Why 
is radio writing different from all other forms 
of writing? Just what does radio require 
of its writers? We give you the expert 
opinion of the highly successful author, pro- 
ducer, actor, PHILLIPS H. LORD. Mr. 
Lord says: 

“Radio needs hard hitting writers. It needs 
careful writers. Shabby writing shows up quicker 
on the radio than in the theatre, movies or books. 
Words—words—words—that’s all the radio writer 
has to sell and these words are unvarnished ones, 
each of which must deliver a picture every time 
it is used. 

“There is no radio script that can’t be improved 
fifty per cent every time it is re-written. That is 
probably true of any writing, but in radio writing 
the bareness of words, the lack of actors’ dressing 
demands that the re-writing be done with the 
tongue completely out of cheek. In fact the 
tongue should be working right along with the 
typewriter. 

“I have found the best way to write, our 
“Gang Buster” scripts is to act out every word 
I write, as I write. My writers are trained to do 
likewise. No writer should expect even the most 
experienced actor to deliver a line that the writer 
himself couldn’t put over in an untrained way. 
Talk your script as you write it. Yell the parts 
that demand yelling.” 

Mr. Lord’s present requirements for 
“Gang Busters’ and “We the People,” were 
contained in Mr. Will Yolen’s letter which 
appeared on Pages 9 and 11, of last month’s 
issue of WrITER’s DicEst. 

Chester H. Miller, who has produced 
such air shows as “Taxi,” starring Max 
Baer (Gillette Razors) and “The Prince Al- 
bert” show (R. J. Reynolds) is interested 
in a new radio game script with national 
appeal. Mr. Miller is prepared to cast, pro- 
duce, and make an audition recording of 
the script he accepts. He will then turn 
the audition record over to his competent 
sales staff to be peddled to clients and 
agencies. His fee is 15% of the script fee 
for such shows as are sold. For your pro- 
tection and his, Mr. Miller insists that your 
script be copyrighted before you query him, 
outlining your program idea and its fea- 
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tures. Address him: Mr. Chester H. Miller, 
President, Transcriptions Inc., 56 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System has 
decided not to wait for the New Radio Mes- 
siah. They’re sending a talent scout from 
the West Coast to look for him. According 
to W. B. Lewis, Vice-president in charge of 
programs, the C. B. S. scout will listen to 
programs all over the country. The pro- 
gram chosen will be broadcast coast-to-coast 
under the title, “Meet America.” .. . Hail 
Columbia. 

Equally insistent are the demands of in- 
dependent radio station executives through- 
out the United States and Canada who can- 
not afford high-priced script writers and 
who must look to the radio syndicates for 
material of all types: ONE-SHOTS—shows 
complete in a single half-hour broadcast, 
quarter-hour serials, comedy material, and 
novelties. 

Here is an important market for the 
beginner in radio, where he may receive in- 
valuable training, and the necesary back- 
ground to enable him to go on to the more 


spectacular, more lucrative branches of 
radio-writing. This is the way most radio 
syndicates operate: They maintain a script 
library and all accepted material is listed in 
their catalogs. Payment to authors is on a 


royalty basis. Once a month each author 
receives an accounting of his script sales and 
a check covering his royalties. Here are a 
few MARKETS to shoot at: 

The Script Shop, 10 West 47th Street, 
New York City. Baer Kraut, script editor, 
tells me: “The Script Shop is always in the 
market for good radio material. We use 
all types: half-hour one shots, quarter-hour 
serials, novelties, blackouts, and _ situation 
comedy.” 

Sam H. Stiefel Enterprises, Inc., 1619 
Broadway, New York City: Jimmy Lyons, 
of the Radio Script Service Department, 
advises: “At present our library scripts lean 
towards comedy which involve no studio 
sound effects that even the small station 
would have difficulty in supplying. We 
favorably consider all material with radio 
possibilities, regardless of whether they are 
one shots, serials, or spot-shots.” 


Joseph M. Koehler, head of Radio Events 





WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 


We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of your last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 

Up to 1000 words... 
1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to 5000 words 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 








Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Revision Typing 


{ Expert professional service in every line. 
ni the new technic and editorial requirements. 
| ers and screen agents. 

many juvenile periodicals. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
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He et Send for Catalogue 


Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 


Marketing 


Instruction in 


stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publish- 
Recent sales have been to 


Criticised, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Franklin, Ohio 


I am in con- 











PRI 
9x12 and 9%x12%, 
6x9 and 6%x9%, 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 

printing 


special 


THE DELAVAN 


Wi 
ae WRITERS — AUTHORS — AT LAST 
] NTED Kraft Manuscript Envelopes 
50 of each with 3 lines of printing—$2 
50 of each with 3 lines of printing—$l. 65 
11 envelopes and three lines of 


Personal egy processed reasonably. 


PRINTERY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








| } 177 Freund Street, 





Fiction, Non-Fiction, Juvenile, Biography, 
Poetry (Book-size Collection). 
ities. 
and cooperative basis. 





<P SSA SEH 


55 W. 42nd Street, 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


Short Stories, 
Wide National Selling Facil- 
Careful consideration given to new writers. 
Send your manuscript today to 


} THE PYRAMID PRESS 


New York City 


Royalty 
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See MINICAM— 


tp This 460 page cloth bound 

epoch contribution to the art and 
tee. $3.00 postpaid. 
hi THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
iit 22 East 12th Street 
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procedure, 
detective writer been conde 
back guaran’ 


ET Sais 


tions usually mean scripts need working 
building up or complete revision. 
ent service because of many requests for it. 


ee 


SS 


up to editorial requirements and market it. 


sell the Ms., I get nothing for my labor. 


Response to this adv. will be heavy; 


to get scripts to editors. 


ee ee 





Do You Like Photography? 


The Miniature Camera Monthly 
at your local newsstand 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


book published in 1934 is an 
t science of police 
an | ever before has such vital information for the 

in one volume. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


| H 

bt WRITERS!!! 
i If you are unable to sell your Ms., send it to me. Many 
hit scripts have merit and would sell if handled properly; 


I offer a somewhat differ- 


Let me read your Ms.; let me see what I can do with it. 
If material merits it, I’ll personally work on it to bring it 


myself, correcting, revising and marketing. When a sale is 
made, I get a percentage of the price received, according 
to the amount of work I had to do on the script; 


worth spending time and effort on it, I'll tell you why. 
so much of my time is 
taken up in reviewing and handling scripts that a small fee 
must be charged to help cover this, at rate of $1 per Ms.; 

books $3. Let me hear from you NOW; the time is ripe 


DAVID SMITH, 50 South Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Money 








rejec- 


over, editing, 


I am a writer. 


I do the work 


if I don’t 
If Ms. is not 


WrRITER’s DicEST 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 
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and The Script Library, is not considering 
unsolicited material at present. Your shows 
must have been aired on smaller stations, or 
your work must be presented by some recog- 
nized agent. However if you have some 
“bright ideas” for one minute Caricature 
Commercials, about 200 words in length, 
unusual slants for treating the deadly com- 
mercial so that it is rendered painless to the 
listener, query Miss Evelyn Odessky, Au- 
thor’s Contact Secretary, Radio Events, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Try writing for radio it’s worth 
while. Begin by crashing the syndicates. 
Pluck a good idea out of the air, and when 
you’re sure of your ability to do your idea 
justice, you may find, “THERE’S A GOLD. 
MINE IN THE SKY.” Go to it! Good 


Luck! 
NEXT MONTH: The form in which to submit your 


radio scripts. How to copyright them .. . and the latest 
market tips... selah! 





This Writing World 
By Davin B. Hampton 


With the appearance of numerous new maga- 
zines on the stand and the older magazines still 
on the lookout for material, the market for 
writers becomes broader than ever before. Arnold 
Gingrich is now in the market for articles for his 
new book, Ken. He prefers “inside stories” that 
are not generally known and have never before 
been printed . . . and he is willing to pay ex- 
cellent prices for what he wants. Helen Vaughan 
of COUNTRY HOME reports a change in pol- 
icy, using a more sophisticated yarn and more 
fiction than before. THIS WEEK is in the need 
of strong, outstanding 2,500 worders. 

SPORTS NOVELS, “tops” in circulation in 
that field, is in the market for long sport stories; 
Bill Fay, editor. 

Mrs. William Brown Meloney is back at her 
desk at THIS WEEK after her recent illness. . . . 
Jane Littell, editor of POPULAR’S Love books 
needs stories. . . . Constance Smith, formerly ot 
Harold Ober’s Literary Agency, has taken over 
her duties as fiction editor of McCALL’S. ... 
Gerald Mygatt added to the staff at THIS 
WEEK. 

Publishers have been busy getting out their 
Spring lists of books. . Frazier Hunt’s ONE 
AMERICAN headed for the best-seller lists. . . 
Royal Brown, popular short story writer, crashed 
through with a novel—ESCAPE (E. P. Dutton.) 

. Edith Key Haines, author of TRIED TEMP- 
TATIONS, has a new cook book out which is 
selling fast and furious. James Warner Bellah’s 
SATURDAY EVENING POST serial SEVEN 
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MUST DIE is now out in book form, published 
by APPLETON CENTURY. HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN has another of Eugene Cunningham’s 
books on the Spring List; TEXAS TRIGGERS. 

The best-sellers keep going strong. Dale Car- 
negies HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND IN- 
FLUENCE PEOPLE, still remains well up on 
the list. . . . Margaret Mitchell name now in 
WHO’S WHO ... will it star there? . . . Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, whose recent THE ARTS 
quickly reached the top, at work on a new one, 
A HISTORY OF THE AVERAGE MAN... . 
A. J. Cronin’s THE CITADEL passes the 200,- 
000 mark. . . . ASSIGNMENT IN UTOPIA by 
Eugene Lyons in the sixth printing. . . . two 
books with Bali setting remain on the best-seller 
list; TALE OF BALI by Vicki Baum (Fiction) 
and ISLAND OF BALI (Non-Fiction). 


STREET AND SMITH pulps once again wide 
open, looking chiefly for love and detective sto- 
ries. . . . Lee Dixon of LOTHROP, LEE and 
SHEPARD in the market for a murder mystery 
novel for Fall publication. .. . HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN announces two Literary Fellowships for 
1938, awards of $1,000 each for winners in both 
fiction and non-fiction. . . . MADEMOISELLE 
MAGAZINE in market for more fiction—regular 
length and short-shorts. . The TORONTO 
STAR, Canada, a swell market for both estab- 
lished writers and the newcomer-; send material to 
A. H. Newman. . . . Martin Goodman of STAR 
GROUP brings out two new pulps—a love and 
a detective. .. . Burt MacBride of COSMOPOLI- 
TAN looking for 3,500 word articles. ... Ken 
Littauer of COLLIERS in need of short-shorts. 


Aimee Torriani play in first stages of rehearsal 
for Broadway production. . Frank Craven’s 
play OUR TOWN unusual and = success—no 
scenery used. . . . Julie Hayden in SHADOW 
AND SUBSTANCE wins stardom overnight— 
rated the “find” of the season. . . . the three chil- 
dren in cast of ON BORROWED TIME seem to 
have stolen play from elders—Peter Holden, Law- 
rence Robinson, Peter Minor. . . . Allen Fish- 
burn, Yale Workshop director, hits Broadway 
soon with the ASCENT OF F6. Despite his 
youth, he has already been offered three plays for 
next season. . . . Charlie Bickford playing the 
lead in the next Group Theater production, 
CASEY JONES. . . . ONE MORE GENIUS to 
reach boards in late March, probably with Julie 
Benell in lead role. 


J. Edgar Hoover, with the publication of his 
new book, PERSONS IN HIDING, entertains 
twenty-five booksellers from New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. . . . Ted (Guide-Escort) Peck- 
ham in Palm Beach. . . . Roy Howard winter va- 
cationing. . . . Clem Ripley back from Hollywood 
and working on his new serial for SEP. . . . Ray 
Sherman finished with his new novel CORN 
WITHOUT SEED. . . . LIBERTY wants stories 
with women-appeal. . . . Harry I. Hunt, editor 
of CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, at work 


on a novel.... 


What is the 

BEST WAY 
to learn 

= to 

“a WRITE ? 


Dr. Burton 





Only the best instruction in the principles of creative 
writing, and the finest criticism of” your own work,— 
will produce greatest results for you! 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to the 
study, practice and teaching of English, Drama and Writ- 
ing. e has taught at five great Universities. He has also 
won prominence as a newspaper editor, literary critic, lec- 
turer, author and as a member of important literary organi- 
zations . . . Pulitzer Prize Committee (for 17 years) 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, Book League of 
America and others. 

Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his rarest gift 
is the ability to transmit knowledge and understanding to 
his students in a vivid, inspiring way. His rich experience, 
seasoned judgment and rare teaching ability are all avail- 
able to you through this unusual home study course . . . 


Richard Burton Cowne 
i Ovcative Writing 
This complete, practical, up-to-date course includes the 
Short Story, Newspaper Features and Articles. You receive 
individual personal criticism of all your lessons, including 
eight of your short stories. 
One Burton graduate recently reported that she has sold 
over 60 stories since finishing the Course. The first story 
sold by_ another graduate brought $300 from the Woman’s 


Home Companion. Another has placed a story with “This 
Week” for $200. 


FREE—Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing that 

—properly developed and trained — would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work? 
Why not get the impartial, frank 
opinion of an experienced critic? Dr. 
Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what 
you really want to know about your 
natural aptitude and present writing 
ability. 

“‘Honest, _ straight-from-the-shoulder” 
—‘‘the best criticism my work has ever 
had”’—‘“‘you hit on my weaknesses,’’ are 
typical comments from those who have 
taken this test. 

Send coupon now... no 
obligation, no salesman 
will call. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 

302-8 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and information 

about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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More original stories are being bought than 
ever before. Many new names are appear- 
ing on the screen—why not yours? Whether 
you are a professional author or an un- 
established writer you now have a future 
in screen writing. 

For 19 years I have been selling stories to 
the motion picture industry and I am pre- 
pared to take up your stories personally 
with Studio Editors. 


Send for my booklet TODAY 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 55 











TYPING BY EXPERTS 


with long experience. Elite type. 40c per 1000 words. 
20 Ib. bond. Free carbon copy. Duplicate first and last 

. Proof read. Editing, if desired, by experienced 
printer-proofreader-editor. 


ROBERT M. NICOLSON 


924 N. Jackson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











WRITING BETTER POETRY 


is a matter of improving your style. The facts 
of style can be learned. Your poems criticized 
at reasonable cost. 

Sly in business, cunning, tried, 

Pasmoy shows another side 

when love engrafts him like a tree 

to bloom in faithfulness; while she 

is faithful too, but not to him. 

So runs the cup: for her the brim, 

while tender cunning hides the leak, 

which is her business, so to speak. 

—L. W. F. 
Also a fifteen-lesson course in the technique of verse. 
Reasonable Terms. 


L. W. FEHER 


3367 Milverton Rd., Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Literary 
Contests 














Important Notice 


Tue Wrirter’s Dicest-Liberty Magazine short 
short story contest was scheduled to close March 15, 
1938. Due to heavy production schedules at our 
plant (the Dicest magazine family totals 8), we 
were unable to release our printed announcements 
of this contest to our friends. This announcement 
was just mailed February 28th. In order to allow 
sufficient time for this announcement to reach 
the various authors, the contest has been extended 
to close March 25, 1938, instead of March 15th. 

The Toronto Star, one of the best short short 
fiction markets, has asked permission (which we 
granted) to read all the winning scripts after 
Fulton Oursler of Liberty Magazine bought those 
he wants. The Star will read the scripts for pur- 
chase and publication in their newspaper. Payment 
for scripts bought will go directly to the individual 
writers, and is over and above the $2,000 offered 
by the Wrirer’s Dicgst in prizes. Full contest 
details on page 36. 

* * * 

LIBERTY WEEKLY for the third time, an- 
nounces a liberal number of lucrative awards for 
the best short-short stories accepted and published 
between January 1 and December 31, 1938. 
These awards are in reality bonuses amounting to 
a first of $1000, a second of $500 and five more 
of $100 each . . and will be paid in addition 
to regularly established high rates offered by this 
magazine for short-short stories. We suggest a 
study of at least two stories which captured high 
awards in the last Liberty bonus offer. They are 
Happy Ending, which appeared in the November 
13, 1937 issue and which subsequently earned its 
author, Horatio Winslow, a $1000 bonus . . . and 
The King Who Might Have Been in the July 
17, 1937 issue which won a $500 bonus for its 
author, Dorothy Sherrill. Manuscripts must be 
accompanied by stamped-self-addressed envelopes 
and should be sent to: Short-Short Story Editor, 
Liberty, 122 East 42nd St., New York City. 

* * * 

MICHAEL WARWICK, who writes contest col- 
umns for Hollywood Red Ink and for various 
contest journals, recently announced a small prize 
offer worth mentioning. The prizes are five copies 
of Winning Ways, a recently published book by 
All American Contest Champion David Wadley, 
and five copies of “Contest Gold” by Mesdames 
Grace Tousley and Mary Burgert, who have 
also been All American Contest Champions. Par- 
ticipants are asked to write letters of 300 words, 
or less, on How I Put Originality Into My Con- 
test Entries. There is no purchase clause and 
no follow-up letters will be sent urging you to 
buy anything. Address contributions to: Michael 
Warwick, P. O. Box 2341, Hollywood, Cal. En- 
tries should be received before April 10.. 
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BOOKS 


to its reade:s. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Oxford Dictionary.....$3.00 
a Universit 7 Press 
The a ape Word and How to 
Ceo Ff cccosccvccccvccese oo 10 
; Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
— Vizetelly 
rt” DRED cckoe sd 650s 
_ * Pet eter Mark Roget 
Gyecnyms os and Antonyms 
0 


Webster’s tense 
Write It Ri 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English 
James 
English Grammer Simplified. . 
james ernald 
Writing Good English 
By 7. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting 
joh n H. Lawson 
Playwriting for Profit 
Arthur E. Krows 
So You’re Writing a Play?... 
layton Hamilton 
Radio Writin; 
Peter 
Gateway to Radio ...... aeaeie ae 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
rite Them 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don'ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Gem 
Writin, 


How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories $ 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments ... 
Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 
Rhymes and Meters 
oratio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1938 Year Book and Market 
uide 
Photc-Market Guide........... 
John P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide 
Editor and Publisher Feature 
Syndicate Section 
— and Publisher Intl. Year 2 


+ 1.75 


40 


List of all daily newspapers 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Sasiysle of the Short Short oy i 


Wm. Wallace Cook — 
Art of Inventing Characters. . 
Georges Polti 


- 2.50 





Plot of Fp Short Sto at 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots oad Personalities 
- Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
ae About Popular Song 


Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Sond Writing 
Al Dubin 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 
obert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals .... ° 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 50 
Paul G. Holt and H. R. Snyder 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
graphs 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write Short Stories.... 2.50 
ing Lardner 


1.00 


Short Story | 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 
omas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioneer 
edford jones 
Trial & Error 


k Wood} ford 
Stories You Can Sell 
urence D’Orsay 
Welting Ser Pret. cccocscccces 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing. . 
R. S. Dowst 
Writing the Short Short Story. 
Alderman 
The Wetting of Fiction. . 
Arthur S. Hofman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
wang Siidgiunenenee esoden ae 
rthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 
The ae | Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 5.00 
20 a of the patos Writer 5.00 
‘ohn 
Advanced Problems ra the Fic- 
“tion Writer 
john Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing 
Agnes Parsons 


1.75 
- 1.00 
+. 3.00 


50 | The 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia.$19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Description & Narrative Writing 2.00 
Lawrence Pa — 
Around the Copy D 
Medill Awe °. Journalism. 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
ilip Wittenberg 
Technique ¢ the Maeaery Story 2.50 
‘arolyn Well. 
Science Catches the ‘Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
1. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
urence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel... 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel 
Murder Manual 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide... 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide.. 
Air Story Writer's Guide 
Thesaurus of Slang 
Howard Rose 
Cowboy Lingo 
Ramon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing 
iv 
This Trade of Writing 
ward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Copeholegy ie for the Writer 
ixon 
How to = hg ‘er Business 
Publications 
rt 
The Writer’s Book 
James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay..... ovcene 
C. Warden 
The Said Book 
All synonyms for “‘said’”’ 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—lst Edition 
B. ivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 


- 1.50 


BRINE. occ ce sccccccs 1,00 
on Ulsh 

to Write 
orothy Hubbard 


Learni 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Only a limited number of writers ac- 
cepted at any time, as each receives 
my personal attention. Complete 
Courses and Criticism of short stories, 
poetry and novels. Writers trained for 
their individual fields. When applying 
please give full writing experience and 
aims by letter—not postcard. 


Consultation (by appointment) YOrk 2220 
6112 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Bivd. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
r 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 

Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 

revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 











FOUND 


The typist you've been looking for. 30c¢ per thou- 
sand words. Carbon, postage free. Just give me 
a trial and see what good typing will do for your 
material. 

Repton, Ky. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER, 
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AND MAKE BIG MONEY— Bb. Romsey matt 


Magazines pa + 1 0.0 oper. cartoo 
Get in this N 1EL r own boss. 

'y 50 lesson—1000 itusteation. ‘course shows 
you how. Ss IN- 


‘CLUDED—onl, ~ Hig of it its kind. 
mly course 0’ 
All for..... 4 eee - ° sis eeeee Re $2. 
Free Drawing Set if you act a 
WRITE TODAY—Stamp brings FREE details. 
MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Paramount Bida., Dept. C-11, Fall Creek, Wis. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Superior quali RAWHIDE GL. RAFT Envelopes—28 ib. 
weg ht at lowest prices. Bigcawen tr by nator. 
ind 
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30 N 10 and _ 50 No 
i lest of Rockies or Ganada add 10% 
te Theta ate 3-line name and address stickers 25c postpaid 
in United States. Write for circular. 
LEE E. GOOCH 


BOX 202 HERNANDO, MISS. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and “oo eenely typed, one carbon and duplicate out- 








side pages. carbon if requested at no additional 
cost. hal oe oa. line. Minor corrections. All work 
proof read. ailed flat. Prompt service and quality work 
oe Forty cents 1000 words. Rates above 20,000 
words. 


LENORE MORGAN 


406 S. Grove St. Waupun, Wis. 
FIRST CLASS TYPING 


Twenty Years of Typing Experience. 
25 cents per thousands words. Carbon copy 
free. Necessary corrections in Grammar, Punc- 
tuation and = ling. 


BERTHA E. ROARK 


Water Valley, Mississippi 











WRITER’s DicEsT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


TRUE STORY Magazine, P. O. Box 490, 
Grand Central Station, New York City, offers 
$25,000 in 25 prizes of $1,000 each for “true” 
stories from your own life or from the lives of 
people you know. Before participating in this 
offer we suggest writing to the sponsor and asking 
by name for a free brochure entitled: “Facts 
You Should Know Before Writing True Stories.” 
The contest closes March 31. If you happen to 
live in England and wish to try this contest (and 
others like it which are scheduled to follow) 
write to MacFadden Magazines, Ltd., 30 Bou- 


verie St., Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, asking 
for complete details and the aforementioned 
brochure. 

MODERN ROMANCES, 145 Madison Ave., 


New York City, offers $10,000 in 21 cash prizes 
ranging from $200 to $1500 each for real life 
stories, simply written and without special regard 
to literary style. See the magazine for further 


details. The contest closes March 31. 
* * * 
THE SUNDAY GRAPHIC features what it 
calls Cinecrimes and offers 5£ 5s, for each 


accepted problem which lends itself to being 
acted, photographed and published. For all other 
accepted manuscripts which are published in 
story form one guinea will be paid. Stories 
must be brief, original and should include a 
clue capable of being shown in pictures. Amer- 
icans who read the magazine Look will under- 
stand just about what this is all about. Address 
entries to: Cinecrimes, Sunday Graphic, 10 Elm 
Street, London, W.C.1, England. 


* * * 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY conducts numerous 
prize contests wherein entries are submitted on 
ordinary post cards. For example, a _ current 
offer on the Home Page offers four weekly prizes 
of 2s. 6d. each for postcard stories telling the 
happiest moment in your life. Address them to: 
Mary Neighbor, Pearson’s Weekly, Tower House, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2, England. 

ca an * 


THE CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
ASSOCIATION is offering $1000 for the best 
composition in which children’s voices are em- 
ployed. The work selected will be presented at 
the May Festival in Cincinnati, during the first 
week of May 1939. All musicians are eligible 
regardless of age or nationality. The offer does 
not close until September 5, 1938, thus allowing 
ample time to write for further particulars to: 
The Cincinnati Musical Festival Association, 142 
West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* * cs 


THE JULIAN ELLSWORTH FORD FOUN- 
DATION is conducting another of its lucrative 
annual children’s book contests. This year the 
prize will be $3000 for the best heretofore un- 
published manuscript received. Very little time 
remains to enter this year’s contest which closes 
March 31, but it is suggested that interested 
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writers communicate with the Foundation and ask 
for complete particulars of this year’s and next 
year’s competitions. This is a most friendly 
organization and it has done a great deal to help 
and encourage many writers of juvenile fiction 
who have today earned their spurs in literary 
work. The address is: Julian Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation, 257 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
(The Foundation moved to New York from its 
former California home.) 
* * _ 


McINTYRE PUBLICATIONS, 309 West Front 
St., Mt. Morris, Illinois, offer $60 in 13 prizes 
ranging from $1 to $25 each in a contest seeking 
to name a new publication which is to be a com- 
panion to Trade @ Barter. The contest closes 
March 31. Details may be obtained from the 
publication office in Mt. Morris, or from the con- 
test's originator, Mrs. Zella Boteler, 6805 46th 
St., Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


* * * 


ADVERTISING AGE, 100 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, offers “$1000 in cash and TWO all ex- 
pense trips,” to high school and college students 
for 1000-word essays on “How Advertising Benefits 
the Consumer.” This offer closes April 10. If 
interested, write for further particulars. 

* x *« 


The New England Transportation Company, 
Passenger Traffic Department, Room 533, South 
Station, Boston, Mass., offers $20 in cash each 
month for what it calls “25 word slogans about 
the advantages of New England Bus Service.” 
The series will continue until May 15. No strings 
attached and there is nothing to buy. Offer 
open to everybody and there is no age limit. 

* * * 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is conducting an interesting 
offer wherein there are no purchases to be made. 
Participants in the offer, however, must be over 
40 years of age! The idea is to write a letter 
wherein you credit, your health and success to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Send letters (with your 
photograph) to Life Begins, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. (For ideas on types of letters 
used in this offer, see Fleischmann’s advertising 
in magazines and newspapers). $25 is paid for 
every letter that is published in Fleischmann 


advertising. 
*” w * 


The American Society of Ancient Instruments, 
through A. M. Weil, 4625 N. Mervine St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is reported to offer $500 in a contest 
for an outstanding composition of chamber music. 
Closes October 1. Write for details. 


* * * 


Web- 


The International Mark Twain Society. 
ster Groves, Missouri, offers $25 in its annual 


essay contest. This year the subject is for a 
500 word “letter” on: “Presidents I have seen, 
heard speak, or met.” Closes June 11. 
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A SALESMAN FOR WRITERS 


I am a LITERARY AGENT! I am NOT a 
miracle worker! I sincerely wish to avoid 
giving the impression that I can sell ANY 
manuscript. I cannot. I CAN help make a 
manuscript salable and sell it IF it can be 
made salable and sold. 
Frankly, I founded my business on the idea 
that the best way to make money was NOT 
to see how much money I could get from 
writers by luring them with empty claims and 
large. promises of fame and fortune, BUT by 
giving them something of actual value. 
I believe that a selling agent’s profits should 
come from sales not incidentals. And that 
the diagnosis and criticism an agent gives 
promotes sales and should not be charged, for. 
But, I also believe, that the actual costs of 
handling manuscripts should be paid for by 
the writer and not the agent. 
My handling charge is $1.00 for manuscripts 
up to 8000 words; $2.00 from 8000 to 
20,000 and $3.00 above 20,000. In the event 
of a sale this charge will bededucted from my 
usual 10%. THIS HANDLING CHARGE 
MUST ACCOMPANY ALL MANUSCRIPTS. 
I do no revising or collaborating for authors. No 

oetry, feature or syndicate material. 

read and criticize all manuscripts in my Hollywood 
office. I have a New York representative who, under 
my personal direction, facilitates the placement of 
manuscripts. 
I represent you in Hollywood as well as in New York. 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California 
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AUTHORS: 


Your book can be published and public- 
ized, on a high quality plane, at lower 
cost than you have thought possible. Let 
us tell you about it. Write today. 


THE WYMAN-FOGG COMPANY 


Publishers 
208 Summer St., 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want—to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 


ing,’’ sent free. 
ets new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 


ng power. 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 

study method, qualify for a posi tion in_ any one of tas 
many branchesof ae sing. To eens this booklet shoul: 

evening well spen' 

rt mae and addtess and this free booklet and 

requirements will be sent at once. No obligation, 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 

.3053 Chicago, MM. 

C08 aE eklot Success ma ieee - and full information ° 

A 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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| Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








General, Literary and Fictional 
Markets 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van 
Buren; Danville, Ill. Robert Romack, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 5c a copy; 75c a year. “We want 
any length fiction material, but preferably from 
1,500 to 3,500 words of the type that would ap- 
peal to a farm boy betwen the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-four. We also want farm photos. No 
poetry. We report on manuscripts as soon as 
possible after receipt and pay %c per word upon 
publication.” 





The Chicago Defender, 3435 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Robert S. Abbott, Editor ; Frank 
A. Young, Managing Editor. Issued weekly; 10c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use no fiction but 
want feature articles pertaining to the Negro. 
We use photographs and poetry. Reports are 
made on manuscripts as soon as they are read.” 





The Colony Magazine, 511 North Main Street, 


Rockford, Illinois. Laurence Golding, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want light stories of 1,000 to 1,500 words. Any 


type of story, but prefer as much ‘gore’ as pos- 
sible. Satirical material is always good; straight 
humor very acceptable. The stories should be 
well written by qualified beginners. We will con- 
sider any type of article or essay if it is the kind 
that will interest those following the writing and 
allied arts. We use poetry up to twenty lines. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks.” 





Golfer and Sportsman, 2037 University Avenue, 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Walter A. Ras- 
chick, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We like to vary our text with 
the trends of the times, even with the seasons. 
In summer we carry golf stuff; in fall we stress 
football; in winter, skiing, skating and indoor 
sports. None of our material is fiction and it 
should have a local slant, playing up local persons 
in the news. We publish smart, sophisticated 
rhymes which must be short and for which we 
pay 20c per line. Reports on manuscripts are 
made immediately. Rate of payment varies and 
is made on publication.” 





Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. “We want verses from 
two to four or eight lines that is suitable for 
greeting cards.” 





Radio Mirror Magazine, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Fred R. Sammis, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
no fiction. We want personality stories on radio 
stars; news and gossip. We use gallery shots and 
news pictures. We pay $50.00 and up, depending 
upon merit, and we pay on acceptance.” 





Screen and Radio Weekly, Free Press, Detroit, 
Michigan. Douglas D. Martin, Editor. Issued 
every Sunday; 10c a copy. “We want short 
short stories of from 1,000 to 2,000 words, with 
radio or screen backgrounds preferred. Romance 
motif emphasized, though we will buy exceptional 
off-the-beaten-path stories. We are also interested 
in an occasional short story up to 3,500 words. 
We buy only stories remarkably well written with 
surprise ending carefully prepared for by plot or 
character development. We report within ten 
days and pay $50.00, on acceptance.” 





Scribner’s Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Harlan Logan, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
stories up to 4,000 words. These must have 
vitality, incident, tempo. Writing must be excel- 
lent; have masculine appeal; valid characteriza- 
tion. American setting is preferred. We want 
article material of significant and interesting topics. 
Use controversial pieces, personality pieces, ar- 
ticles on business, government, education, the arts. 
Length up to 4,000 words. We use photographs 
and poetry. Reports are made on manuscripts 
within two weeks. Good rates are paid on ac 
ceptance.” 





Trade Journals 

The Field Artillery Journal, 1624 H. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Michael V. Gannon, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly. “This is an organ of 
the Field Artillery Association, a society of regu- 
lar, national-guard, and reserve officers. We 
want technical and professional articles; rarely 
fiction and verse. We pay Yc a word, and $2.00 
for photos, on publication. Reports are made 
within a week.” 





Geyer’s Stationer & Business Equipment Topics, 
260 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Thomas 
Murphy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “This is a business magazine for 
retailers of commercial stationery, office furni- 
ture and equipment, office machines. We want 
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features, from 500 to 800 words, based on inter- 
views with store executives covering unusual mer- 
chandising and display ideas. Photographs or 
other illustrative material must accompany article. 
We report usually within ten days and pay $5.00, 
on publication.” 





The Gift @ Art Buyer, 260 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Thomas Murphy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We pub- 
lish a business magazine for retail gift, art and 
home decorative accessory field. We want fea- 
tures, 500 to 800 words, based on interviews with 
store executives covering unusual merchandising 
and display ideas. These must be accompanied 
by photograph or other illustrative material. Re- 
ports are made within ten days and we pay 
$5.00, on publication.” 





The Leatherneck, U. S. Marine Barracks; 8th 
and I Streets, S. E., Washington, D. C., Frank H. 
Rentfrow, Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want fiction 
material from 3,000 to 6,000 words relative to 
the Marine Corps. We use only one story each 
month. We would like for Marines and former 
Marines writing for other publications to keep us 
informed, since we devote a monthly column to 
the progress of Marine writers. We report on 
manuscripts within a week to ten. days, and pay 
lc a word, up to $50.00, on acceptance.” 








BOOK AUTHORS 


PUBLISHER'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: “I 
want to thank you for the fine cooperation you are 
giving me in rounding up manuscripts ... 1 am sure 
some of these are going to go places." (From Mr. 
L. G. Sherman of William Morrow & Company.) 


AUTHOR'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"Surely appreciate your selling book ... have tried 
them for ten years." (From Reverend Basil Miller of 
Pasadena, whose book | have just placed with the 
Fleming Revell Company, leading religious publishers.) 


RECORD 1938 BOOK DAY: 4 books placed January 
13th—a lucky 13th for four clients. 


Famous publishing house, long established, just going into 
fiction; first fiction book will be launched with fanfare. 
Market still open for one highly significant fiction book of 
outstanding merit for this firm. 


Urgent call continues for specialized books on hobbies, 
sports, cultural subjects, collecting, etc. Three authors al- 


WHAT ARE 
THEY BUYING 
... NOW? 


"Thanks a million," writes Kenneth A. Nel- 
son, of Los Angeles. "You put me across with 
a big magazine house!" (I have been priming 
Mr. Nelson to reach that particular market— 
he has made it with the first story definitely 
aimed at it.) 


As this issue closes | have made the |8th 
sale at over 3c a word to a new market which 
opened only two months ago and which my 
clients found out about through me. A good 
many stories and articles have been written 
on my recommendation . . . and editors have 
been saying "yes" pretty frequently. 


Simply because markets are changing so rapidly 
(the inevitable result of the recent recession in the 
magazine business, which, fortunately, started lifting 
in December) it is more necessary now than ever that 
you tell me about yourself. I'm rather proud of the 
fact that the writers whose true markets | have found 
continued to sell during that slack period. 


In practically every type of magazine, slick and 
pulp, there has been a policy change. Recently book 
and magazine editors began sending authors to me; 
first, because | knew what they wanted; second, be- 
cause my selling writers had told them of my per- 
sonal interest in their specific problems. These writers 
credit much of their success to that personal interest; 
and if you want me to help you as | have helped 
them, do as they have done: Tell me about yourself. 
Once | know what you can do best I'll work with you 
from outline to finished manuscript—and when you're 
ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many 
of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, i drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 
words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. No ‘'collabo- 
rations." Resubmissions free—always. The thorough help | 
give you in outlining and revising might be called collabora- 
tion, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


R ber that my work with thousands of authors has made 





ready working on assignments. Field apparently unlimited 
Query me on your ideas. 


ROMANCE FOR JULIE, soon to appear in book form, just 
placed as serial, 


Leading syndicate wants outdoor adventure serial, 45,000 
words; adventure book with girl interest acceptable. 


Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still 
desired by leading publishers. Books of genuine literary 
merit. | am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 





every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscript now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself, 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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On Sale Now 
THE 


WRITER’S 
1938 
YEAR 
BOOK 


Price 35c 


The best Year Book WRITER'S 
DIGEST has yet produced is now on 
sale at all good news stands. Buy 
your copy this week while they last. 
Here is a partial list of the contents: 





Hooks and Eyes 
By Fack Woodford 


Art With A Capital "A" 
By Achmed Abdullah 


Advice to Novelists 
By Clifton Fadiman 


Paradise for Rent 
Edited by Fleming Healy 


Pulp Into Slick 
By Ethel M. Lockwood 


How to Write a Better Pulp Paper Story 
By Harry Widmer 


How to Become a Free Lance Newspaper 
Correspondent 
By Fack Vogele 


Getting Down to Cases 
By Elliott Blackiston 


The 100 Best Fiction Markets 
By Harriet A. Bradfield 


and a 24-page picture section 


If your news stand cannot supply you, send 35c in 
coin or stamps and receive a postpaid copy. 


The Writer's 1938 
Year Book 


Published by 


Writer's Digest Cincinnati, O. 


























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Modern Retailing, 250 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. David Manley, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly. ‘We are in the market for short articles 
detailing successful sales ideas, methods and 
stunts of small stores which sell stationery. We 
want photos of merchants and their stores. The 
articles must be descriptive and names and ad. 
dress of chief character must be given. Length 
for articles up to 1,000 words. We pay Ica 
word, with the same space rate for photos. Re- 
ports are made immediately and we pay on 
publication.” 





Modern Siationer, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, David Manley, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$2.00 a year. “We want business articles de- 
scribing successful methods, new ideas, actually 
in use by stationery and office supplies dealers, 
Fact articles only accompanied by photos, charts, 
or other necessary illustrations. Length limited 
to 1,000 words. It is suggested the writer query 
the publication before submitting material. We 
pay Ic to 2c a word, depending on merit, ten 
days after publication.” 





Musical America, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York, New York. Oscar Thompson, Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly, October to May; monthly, June 
to September. 20c a copy; $3.00 a year. “The 
bulk of material used is strict news matter; 
occasionally an article of a more general nature, 
dealing with some phase of music, is published, 
usually by arrangement beforehand with the 
writer. We use news photographs of musical 
personalities or musical events of importance. Re- 
ports are made within from two to three weeks. 
Rate of payment is by arrangement, on publica- 
tion.” 





The Musical Forecast, 891-893 Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. David H. Light, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. ‘Articles, not over 1,000 words, are ac- 
ceptable, on music or any of the arts. No 
photographs, no poetry. Reports are made with- 
in two weeks. We pay $1.00 per column, on 
publication.” 





National Bowlers’ Fournal & Billiard Revue, 
616 Congress Bldg., 506 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Herman G. Deupree, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles on bowling and billiards. We publish 
bowling and billiard action pictures only, and 
we use poetry on the same subjects. We pay 
lc per word.” 





Packing and Shipping, 30 Church Street, New 
York, New York. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
publish articles of about 1,000 words on how 
shipping departments of industrial companies are 
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organized, new wrinkles in shipping departments, 
how merchandise is packed by industrial companies. 
In general, articles that will help the shipping 
supervisor of an industrial firm do a better job 
with his packing and shipping. We use photo- 
graphs which describe the above. We pay Yc 
to lc per word; 50c to $1.00 for photos.” 





Radio @ Electrical Appliance Journal, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. Glad. Hender- 
son, Editor. “We want usable information ; 
facts that our readers can use in their own 
business. These facts must be able to stand up 
under our routine checkup by which we protect 
ourselves and our readers. We suggest submit- 
ting an outline of the facts before submitting the 
article. Photographs are increasingly important 
to us.” 





Book Publishers 


Falmouth Book House, 12 Monument Square, 
Portland, Maine. Wendell Grenman, Editor. 
“Falmouth Book House would like to see some 
good manuscripts of almost any book-length in 
which the perceiving vehicle is one character ; 
ie. this one character’s eyes must see the events, 
either actually or at secondhand. Novelist’s re- 
porting or assuming the omniscient will be out 
of place in such mss. Likewise, ‘trite situations 
should not be considered. We report within four- 
teen days on manuscripts and payment is generally 
by royalty after publication.” 





Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York. John Farrar, Editor. 
“We want books appealing primarily to the gen- 
eral public. Fiction of all kinds; general non- 
fiction, including biography, history, poetry, 
travel, popular science, books for children, and 
college text books. Reports are made on manu- 
scripts three weeks after receipt, whenever pos- 
sible. Payment is by royalty, twice yearly.” 

Greenberg Publisher, Intc., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. F. F. Greenberg, Editor. ‘We 
are not interested in westerns, mystery stories, 
detective stories or adventure stories. We want 
first-rate romances, also the better type of serious 
novels. We are interested in self-help books, 
psychology titles and educational manuscripts. 
We buy photographs for a complete book of 
photos, and not for illustration. We report on 
manuscripts within three weeks and pay in ac- 
cordance with the Author’s League Contract.” 

Horizon House, 320 E. 45th Street, New York 
City. E. Foeldes, Editor. ‘“We* use first novels 
by young writers.” 








Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Ferris Greenslet, Editor. 
We want book-length novels of all kinds, but 





Beginners 


Only 
AK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Expertenced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligit- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is qutte rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on all enrollments. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 


Ive sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles and 
Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 


Now I’m teaching it. 
Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your song poems 
for FREE expert examination. Prompt reports guaranteed. 


RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Writer’s Market 


. . - has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 


writers. 
This is the sixth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial poquireusente of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

e Markets, House Or- 


Foreign Markets, Movie 
Markets, 


gans, Play Publishers, 
etc., etc. 
ORDER TODAY 


Verse 


SEND US YOURPorus! 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

Send me tpaid one copy of “The 1937 Writer’s 

o Reta.” | ace $3.00. 

OEnter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
—" Market.’ 
in 3 


I enclose $4.00 payment 














particularly of American life. We are also inter. 
ested in History and Biography. We report on 
manuscripts within three to four weeks and pay 
usual royalty rates.” 





Knight Publishers, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, New York. Burton C. Hoffman, 
Editor. “We want book-length novels, 80,000 
words, and up, of a serious and definitely im- 
portant nature. In non-fiction we want biography, 
auto-biography, popular history and art, political 
and economic works, photographic books and 
handbooks. No poetry, plays or juveniles. All 
serious, constructive and informative books on 
any subjects will be considered. Translations 
from all languages. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks. Payment by royalty every six 
months.” 





}. B. Lippincott Company, 227-229-231 South 
Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. J. J. 
Jones, Editor. “We are publishers of general 
books, fiction, biography, juvenile. We want 
murder mysteries of approximately 75,000 words; 
light romances of 75,000 words; modern novels 
of 75,000 words or more. We want full length 
works of biography, history, belles lettres, juve- 
niles of educational character. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay by royalty 
twice a year.” 





Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Arthur Pell, Editor. “We 
want good fiction over 60,000 words. We want 
good non-fiction over 70,000 words. Please send 
synopsis of all material submitted. We do not 
want poetry or plays. We report on manuscripts 
within three to four weeks. Payments are made 
by royalty, semi-annually.” 





Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Howard F. Lowry, Editor. “We 
publish general non-fiction. Reports are made on 
manuscripts within two weeks.” 





The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. F. W. Shoe- 
maker, Editor. ‘We publish almost any type of 
good fiction, romantic or otherwise. We are not 
interested in salacious or erotic literature. Length 
upwards of 70,000 words. We also publish juve- 
nile fiction from 40,000 words, up. Reports are 
made on manuscripts within two weeks; payment 
is by royalty or outright purchase.” 





Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. George H. H. Lamb, 
Editor. ‘“We want book manuscripts—Technical, 
Scientific, Vocational, Art, Business. Reports on 
manuscripts are made within two to three weeks. 
Payment is by royalty.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Triad Editions, 12 Monument Square, 
Portland, Maine. Wendell Grenman. “We want 
all kinds of material, fiction and non-fiction.” 





The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc., 11-13 
Center Street, Rutland, Vermont. Bernice R. 
Tuttle, Editor. ‘We want book manuscripts per- 
taining to New England, of 30,000 to 150,000 
words, both fiction and non-fiction. Reports on 
manuscripts are made within thirty days. Pay- 
ment is according to quality.” 





OUGHTON Mifflin Company announces two 
Literary Fellowships for 1938. These will 
be awarded to promising writers who are in need 
of financial assistance to complete projected books, 
and will carry an award of $1,000 in addition to 
and entirely apart from subsequent royalties. They 
are similar to the Fellowships offered for the last 
three years with the following exception: one 
Fellowship will be given for a fiction project; one 
for a non-fiction project. 

These Fellowships are not prize contests. Their 
purpose is to help writers of promise secure in 
some measure the financial independence essential 
in their development. They are not prizes for 
completed manuscripts but a means of assisting 
work in progress. 

In making applications for an award, candidates 
will be expected to submit examples of past work, 
published or unpublished, as well as definite plans 
for the project for which the award is asked in- 
cluding a detailed synopsis or a tentative table 
of content, with adequate samples of the proposed 
treatment, and letters from at least three respon- 
sible persons who can vouch for their characters 
and qualifications. 


Houghton Mifflin Company will expect to pub- 
lish the works for which the awards are given, 
upon their successful completion, on the usual 
royalty basis and will continue their policy of 
making publishing arrangements with promising 
applicants other than those receiving the Fellow- 
ships. The awards will be based upon the literary 
potentialities of the applicants as indicated by the 
merit of the samples and the general interest of 
the projected works. If the projects submitted 
do not seem to them of sufficient promise, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company reserve the right to withhold 
any or all of the awards. 


All applications for Fellowships must be received 
by April 1, 1938, and the announcement of the 
awards will be made as soon thereafter as a de- 
cision is reached. Application blanks, with fur- 
ther particulars, may be secured from Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Applicants may be hitherto unpublished. 

Although many of the applicants have been 
sponsored by persons well known in the literary 
world, the application of Clecie Benton Huggins, 











NEW 
MARKETS 
OPENING 


Have you ever sold a story or article 
to the FIRST issue of a magazine? 


“How could I,’ you ask, “when | 
didn't know such a magazine was in ex- 
istence?" 


A logical answer, for most writers 
don't know of a magazine's existence 
until its first issue has appeared on the 
stands. How, then, does the editor get 
the material he uses in that first issue? 


He phones agents, asking them to 
submit promptly the kind of material 
he wants. Unless some of your ma- 
terial is readily available, it does not 
have a chance of hitting that first issue. 


Example: Recently, in answer to such 
a call, | was able to sell six of the eight 
stories which an editor bought for the 
first issue. Similar new markets are 
opening all the time. 


Which is another excellent reason 
why your material should be handled 
by a New York Agent who is in a posi- 
tion to act promptly on these rapid 
market changes. 


| am no farther from any New York 
editor than his telephone. 


There are a few more MAGAZINE 
MAPS available. Have you received 
ours? If not, a three cent stamp will 
line one. On the reverse side you 
will find my method of selling manu- 
scripts. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submissions to editors. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRritTer’s DIcEst 








SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


Large demand for the syndicate short short. I'll sell your 
short short stories to national syndicate markets serving 
over 2,000 newspapers. Magazines, too, are now wide open 
for all types of well-told short short stories. Have been 
seiling my own work to the best magazines and syndicates 
for the past 18 years. 


My clients reach the entire field of national publications. 
One client, Reginald Vance — an of New Orleans, sold 
“slick” material to COLLIER’S, THIS WEEK, FIELD 
AND STREAM, and others. Another client, J. Raymond 
Elderdice of Maryland, ace juvenile and pulp writer for the 
past 25 years, had many novels published by D. Appleton & 
Co., Rand, McNally & Co.; also, sold fiction to SPORT 
STORY MAGAZINE, and others. Another client, Robert 
D. Newman of Massachusetts, sold fiction to LOVE STORY 
MAGAZINE, etc. Another client, Ahlene Fitch of Nebraska, 
sold 7 successive short-shorts to CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
FICTION SYNDICATE. 


All these professionals have asked me to handle their 
short stories knowing the help I can offer them with their 
marketing problems of this type of short fiction. However, 
I am just as interested in the beginner’s story as that of 
the professional’s—in fact, more so, for the beginning writer 
really needs the most help, Beginners, if you think your 
stories have merit and should be sold, by all means send 
them to me. Let me appraise them for you! 


My 18 years’ writing experience will help you make your 
Stories right. A low reading fee of $1.00 must accompany 
each script. Suggestions for revision will be given on manu- 
scripts showing sales possibilities. Resubmissions free. My 
agency is expanding. I need more promising beginners to 
join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, New Jersey 











Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
We Novel 9 quvenile 
— Article riting, 
Nriting, Versification, 
pi | Writing, Radio Waitag, etc., taught by our 
of literary experts, headed ‘by Dr. J. Ber 
wein, famous critic and _ teacher. Specia! 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of —— have written successful 
novels, popular ort- -stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
r moderately priced courses offer = what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; rank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER'S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


one of the 1936 winners, was accompanied merely 
by letters from her father, her mother, and two 
young friends. 





Previous Awards—Published . 


“Green Margins,’ by E. P. O’Donnell, was a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection, and has been 
published in England by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Ltd. French and German editions are in prepar- 
ation. 

“Spanish Prelude,’ by Jenny Ballou. English 
rights were acquired by Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 
“Point Noir,’ by Clelie Benton Huggins. 

Dickson, Ltd., is the English publisher. 


Lovat 


Previous Awards—Unpublished 


Robert Penn Warren’s novel based on the Ken- 
tucky tobacco war is nearing completion and pub- 
lication is planned for the Fall of 1938. In addi- 
tion to his published work in the fields of poetry, 
biography and criticism, Mr. Warren is Assistant 
Professor at the Louisiana State University and 
Managing Editor of the Southern Review. 

Dorothy Baker’s “Young Man With a Horn,” 
the story of a jazz musician, is scheduled for 
publication in the Spring of 1938. A graduate of 
the University of California, Mrs. Baker has 
studied at the Sorbonne, written short stories, and 
for fifteen years has been making a close study of 
popular music. 





REMINGTON RAND, INC., 465 Washington 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. offers $1000 in six cash prizes 
ranging from $25 to $500 each to name a type- 
writer, write a slogan to use in advertising it, 
and then write a 50-word essay concerning it. 
This contest offers excellent training for any con- 
test enthusiast and it costs nothing to participate. 
Official entry blanks are mandatory and may be 
obtained from any Remington Rand dealer. We 
understand that participants must be employed 
persons. The offer closes on postmark of April 15. 





The American Way, 1501-11 East Douglas 
Avenue, Wichita, Kansas, pays minimum rates of 
one-half cent per word for available manuscripts 
on subjects dealing with the convenience, comfort 
and new uses for electricity and electrical ap- 
pliances in the home. This monthly magazine 
has home circulation and uses a limited number 
of excellently written short, short stories in addi- 
tion to articles of general interest to home makers. 
Articles and stories must be modern; snappy, 
interesting and seasonable; usually not exceeding 
1200 words—shorter articles welcome. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Only manuscripts submitted in conventional 
form and accompanied by stamped, addressed 
return envelopes will be considered. No respon- 
sibility will be assumed, except when these con- 
ditions are met. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


* A D'Orsay Storyette 


e Literary Pursuits Among The Eskimos 


Every now and then I[ receive a letter from a client or prospective client complaining 
other duties make such heavy demands upon him or her that “there is little time left 
writing.” But consider this letter, just received from a very talented and courageous 
nan, who has worked with me for many months, and is now well on the road to 
“I am doctor, nurse, general government official, besides teacher. I have to do all our 
housework, baking, washing, scrubbing, ironing. I even took care of the meat when we butch- 
«ied reindeer last week. There is no way to hire these things done, no matter how busy I am. 
!his makes the fourth year I have been here, the only white woman in an Eskimo village. 
{here are just two white men, my husband and the merchant, who is now living with about his 
forty-second squaw and can throw a longer stream of tobacco juice than any other man living.’’* 
So it goes. Many writers, now successful professionals, started with me while they were 
ng at uncongenial tasks, and not a few fitted themselves for a literary career while they 
living far from civilization. One, for example, once a guard on a remote estate, has 
broken into the smooth-paper magazines after selling countless “pulp” stories; to date 
has been in the Saturday Evening Post twice, in Collier's several times, and in Liberty, 
erican, and others.* 
*Names on request. 
The above are typical of many such cases in my files. It docs not matter where you 
nor how pressing your other duties. The writer who has anything to say can always 
the time to say it, and if he trains himself to say it well enough, the world will sit up 
ake notice, and hail him as yet another “find.” 
If YOU are willing to work for success, I can help vou. If you are hopeless, I shall 
frankly tell vou so, and put you out of your misery. I do not mislead anybody, but frequently 
turn the fees of would-be clients whose stories suggest they would be unable to benefit by 








criticism, however competent. In submitting your manuscript to me, you are sure of an 
honest opinion, backed by seventeen years’ experience. 
TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 

$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,090) words (in- MISSION TO EDITORS. ETC In brief, I back my 
clu “short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
fee $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents ef asking the author to do so. 

‘ uusand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 
script 10.000 to 75.000 words, $25.06 75.000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
l 10 words $30.00: over 100,000 words, $35.00. York’s publishing district, and my resident represent- 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge — ative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 
of a kind. If a manuscript is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 
I de so by revision, the Service includes ALI tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 


NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors. 





satan FO ng TO EVERY THE LAST D'ORSAYGRAM 
Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money (dated November, 1937) 

ind months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. is still available. This magazine contains some 
i tee pce ee ee eae” “BOUT 60,000 words of articles on writing, selling, plot- 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” i pages and it’s ting, etc. It is my annual gift to writers, and is 
FREE on request. (Also gives particulars of my * as : een 
Guaranteed Professional Collaboration. ) FREE ON REQI JEST 

















LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - - - . - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 





























































Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
































PLOTKEY’S 1933 


OPPORTUNITY for NEW WRITES 





THE NUTSHELL STORY 
OF PLOTKEY 


A masterful plotbuilder of inexhaustible 
capacity, fitting any type of story desired: 
adventure, western, love, detective, sport, 
business, juvenile — pulp or slick — story, 
novel, drama—radio or screen. 


A complete guide in characterization. All 
plots are based upon deftly drawn HUMAN- 
IZED CHARACTERS, with COMPELLING 
MOTIVATION, INTERNAL and EXTERNAL 
FRUSTRATION, DRAMATIC CONFLICT. 

Assures originality—making combinations 
and creating plots impossible of the unaided 
mind. 

Simple of operation—easily understood— 
an inspiration to professional and beginning 
writers alike. 

Most competent instructions ever offered 
in slanting stories to sell. 

Most useful store of reference ever assem- 
bled on plot, character and story making 
elements. 

A complete course of study in fiction 
writing. 


GREATEST SERVICE EVER OFFERED 
NEW WRITERS 


So outstanding has been the record of success by 
PLOTKEY, that it is now possible to include with it, 
to all PLOTKEY purchasers, past and present, a 
service that has never before been offered new writ- 
ers. Here it is: 

A FREE EDITORIAL READING FOR ALL PLOT- 
KEY PLOTTED MANUSCRIPTS, by a MARKET AND 
SALES SERVICE, which has been created for the ex- 
press purpose of aiding all PLOTKEY owners to make 
the last important jump into print. 

To you—Mr., Mrs., or Miss New Writer—think 
what this can mean: 

No more shooting in the dark with manuscripts 
that ought to sell, but someway bring back only 
printed slips of paper. No more wasted postage. 
No more meaningless disappointments. Get the truth 
about your stories and learn WHAT TO DO ABOUT 
THEM, and GET IT DIRECT FROM A NATIONAL 
AUTHORITY. All of this is yours—FREE—AS A 
PLOTKEY OWNER. 

Every story so submitted which is found to be sal- 
able, will be immediately offered to logical markets, 
upon a straight 10% commission basis. If it is not 
acceptable it will come back to you, with the REA- 
SON WHY AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. A 





COMPETENT AND COMPLETE MARKET S! VICE, 
with FREE READING FOR ALL SUBMITTED — ANU. 
SCRIPTS. 


1938's GREATEST CHALLENGE TO NEW 
WRITERS! IT CAN BE YOUR OPPOR) NITY, 
BY ORDERING PLOTKEY TODAY! 

IF you have long wished for an understa ing of 
the fundamental principles back of the w ‘ing of 
salable fiction and drama, you will fi it in 


PLOTKEY. 
THE OPEN ROAD FOR 19338 


IF you have tried other methods, aids an. critics, 
without success— 

IF you have long wished to write, but have never 
given your own writing talents the chance they 
deserve— 

IF you are serious about joining the ranks of pro- 
fessional writers—then this is 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
Made Possible By Plotkey's Success 


The 1937 RECORD OF SUCCESS BY PLOTKEY 
has made it possible to offer the complete PLOTKEY 
set upon a volume merchandising basis. You can 
order PLOTKEY, now, complete with all supplemen- 
tary aids, which entitles you to full privileges of The 
PLOTKEY MARKET and SALES SERVICE, for ONLY 
$5.00. NEVER BEFORE AN OPPORTUNITY COM- 
PARABLE TO THIS! 


START NOW! This is the OPEN ROAD to 
YOUR OWN WRITING SUCCESS. AIR MAIL 
ORDERS BRING IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


5 00 1938 IS A WRITER'S YEAR| " 
YOU CAN MAKE IT PAY | 


ORDERING PLOTKEY root 





John “Hamilton Curtis, Box D, Eagle Rock, ifornia, 

(_ _) | herewith enclose $5.00 in full payment for one 
CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY set, with full ructions 
for use, including BUILDING THE STORY, °LOTKEY 
MAGNIFIED and SLANTING AND SELLIN%, which 
you are to send me prepaid, entitling m+ to FREE 
READING of manuscripts prepared under r direc- 
tions, if | desire. 

( ) | herewith enclose $1.00 upon the a >ve offer 
and will pay the balance of $4.00 C. O. D 


Name 


Address 


City . . Se eaces © ee . 
(It is undersinnd that 1 may sahern PLO’ -Y within 

FIVE DAYS for full refund of my money am not 

satisfied). | am a professional writer ( eginning : 


writer (). H 

















